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Bergans Tents 



Double skin tunnel tent 
from Bergans of Norway 

A spacious tunnel tent, with models for two and 
three people. Easy to erect and dismantle. The 
inner tent and outer tent are joined together by a 
wide perforated nylon wall. This allows air to 
circulate freely between the outer shell and the 
lighter (breathable) inner tent. This feature 
reduces condensation problems at altitude, in 
humid and in cold conditions. Two ventilation 
openings further facilitate this. There is a 
mosquito net at one end of the inner tent, and 
two small internal pockets for storage plus a 
lamp holder. The two ends of the tent provide 
ample storage space for rucksacks and cooking. 
The openings have weatherproofed zips, and 
give three alternative openings, depending on 
the user’s personal preference or the prevailing 
wind direction. Colour: Green Weight: 2 man 
tent 3.2 kg. 3 man tent 3.4 kg. Ceiling height: 
120 cm. 



Available from these major stockists: Melbourne; Bush and Mountain Sports, Mountain Designs, Nordic Ski and 
Backpacking. Sydney; Norski. 


Nordic Ski and 
Backpackings 

Wilderness Outfitters 

Wilderness outfitters with Australia’s largest range of cross country ski gear now in stock. 

Our own sleeping bags: 

Summer Light 650 grams of 550 loft super down, 10 cm box walls, modified tulip 
configuration with side zip and optional detachable Gore-tex foot. $197 
Winter Heat 1,000 grams of 550 loft super down, 16.5 cm box walls, modified 
tulip configuration with side zip and optional detachable Gore-tex foot. $249 
Both bags are two tone and constructed with a 1.9 oz rip stop nylon base and a 
ninimum weight and maximum strength and loft. 

Stockists of Berghaus packs and Gore-tex clothing, 

Lowe Alpine Systems and MSR stoves. 
77-79 Murrumbeena Road Murrumbeena Vic 3163 
568 4133 569 8368 
Open Thursday and Friday nights until 9pm 
‘Gear freaks to the gentry’ 
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Freeze Dri contents are 
freeze dried. This means 
until reconstituted, they 
require no refrigeration 
and will keep for a minimum 
of two years in their sealed 
pouches. 

The freeze drying process 
results in an extreme weight 
reduction without loss of 
nutritional value. Hence the pouches 
are easy to carry but reconstitute into 
flavoursome, highly nutritious meals 
simply with the addition of water, since 
only the best meats, vegetables, fruits 
and other ingredients are used in the 
preparation of Freeze Dri foods. 

The following meals are available: 


•Lamb and F 
Beef and Beans 
•Beef Curry and Rice 
•Savoury Mince and Rice 
•Beef Casserole 
•Sweet and Sour Lamb 
Sweet and Sour Pork 
Chilli Con Carne 
Prime Beef Steak 


Macaroni Cheese 
Apples 
Apricots 
Potato Flakes 
Yoghurt — Natural 
Yoghurt — Strawberry 
Yoghurt — Apricot 
Yoghurt — Fruit Salad 


•These lines are also available In 300 g (5 serving) packs. 

AVAILABLE FROM LEADING CAMPING AND OUTDOORS STORES 


Marketed and Distributed by: 

Richards McCallum Asia Ltd 
PO Box 14 

Abbotsford Victoria 3067 
Phone (03) 419 4211 

Manufactured by: 

Alliance Freezing Company 

Telex No NZ 5325 
PO Box 845 
Invercargill 
New Zealand 



Karrimor Australia Pty Ltd 
148 Queen Street 
Alexandria NSW 2015 
Phone (02) 698 3860 
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The Shrinking Wilderness 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 




► FAST Hull lines for touring and fast leaning 
turns. ► SAFE Featuring the unique 
Current Craft LIFECAGE. 

► INDESTRUCTIBLE 


enthusiasts, hire groups, kayak schools and clubs. 


CURREhfTCRAFT 

360 Spencer Street Melbourne 3001 
Ph (03) 328 3453 

Brisbane agent: ROSCO CANOES 
382 Lutwyche Road Windsor 4053 
Ph (07) 57 7465 


YOUR RUCKSACKS 
ANDWHAT NOT 
TO FORGET... 

J. & H. Sleeping bog 

HELLY HANSEN 

M.S.R Stove 

fibrepile vest 

NORRONA Tent 

ALLIANCE 

KARRIMOR Sleeping Mot 

L|FA A 

freeze dried food 

_• 

Thermal 

underwear 

NORDIC SKI 
& CAMPING 

SALES & HIRE 1 , 

PHONE 29 7792 S 

74 CLARENCE STREET, £ 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 2000 ( 
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• WONDERFUL NEWS AS IT WAS, THE RECENT 
High Court decision that resulted in work 
stopping on the Franklin dam, at least for the 
time being, should be regarded as marking the 
start, not the end, of serious conservation 
activity in Australia. 

We owe the Tasmanian Wilderness Society 
an incalculable debt of gratitude for giving us 
this start. The TWS has recognized the 
preliminary nature of the victory by changing 
its name to the Wilderness Society and 
addressing itself to pressing problems both in 
Tasmania and further afield. 

Important as it is as a precedent, the 
Franklin is but one jewel in the besieged crown 
of Tasmania's wild beauty. The 'damaholics' 
appear to have added retribution to 
megalomania and vandalism; new dams 
threatened include the King and Henty Anthony 
schemes, either of which would destroy vast 
tracts of virgin beauty. Other plans include 
road-building and 'developments’ near the 
Franklin and, elsewhere in the Tasmanian 
wilderness, logging, mining and even cattle 
grazing. 

But the threat to natural places is quite as 
great in other States. The logging industry and 
various State forestry bodies have perhaps 
contributed most to the disappearance of wild 
areas. 

Even the loggers know that there is no future 
in logging. Alternative solutions must be found 
before there is nothing left to conserve. In 
addition to exploitation for tourism, grave 
concerns include the problems of mining, 
intentional burning and cattle grazing. 

Everyone who is aware of the beauty of wild 
places should also be aware of their 
vulnerability and the necessity to defend them. 
This is a demanding and never-ceasing 
responsibility; as long as there is ignorance, 
apathy and self-interest there will be 
conservation problems. 

We must redouble our efforts to educate and 
inform people of the value of the wilderness, 
a value that escalates with its increasing rarity. 
Viable employment must be found for those 
who make a living by destroying wilderness 
areas, and alternative sources of raw materials 
and energy will have to be developed. A tall 
order? It is one that has to be faced, and 
serious conservationists cannot evade their 
responsibility to think, work and encourage 
others to produce and implement practical 
solutions to serious problems. A good place to 
start would be through active and committed 
membership of an effective conservation body 
such as the Australian Conservation 
Foundation or the Wilderness Society. 

Chris Baxter 

Editor & Publisher 
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■MOUNTAIN 
MASTER'S 



“Tramper” Model V853. 

Direct vulcanised “Traction Tread” 
sole. Padded bellows tongue. An 
economical and rugged 
performer. 


“Leisure” Model 682. 

With “Greenland” sole. 

Short vamp styling and padded 
toe. For lightweight use. 


“Lightweight” Model 643. 

With “Greenland” sole. Smart and 
comfortable, with two-tone upper 
and padded back. For light-duty 
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High Court Euphoria 



• Grose Closures. After the bushfires of last 
summer, the New South Wales National Parks 
and Wildlife Service had to close walking tracks 
in the upper Grose valley, including the popular 
Blue Gum Forest. With the aid of workers 
employed under the Wage Pause Programme, 
the Service has been working over the winter 
to re-open many of the tracks. It is expected 
that the Perrys Lookout Track and Govetts 
Lookout Track to Blue Gum Forest will be open 
by September. 

Dave Noble 

• Controlled Burning. During winter, many 
bushfire authorities and bodies such as the 
NSW National Parks and Wildlife Service and 
Water Board conduct controlled burns in 
National Parks and catchment areas on the 
outskirts of Sydney. 

Concern has been expressed over the 
effects of these burns on the environment, as 
well as whether they have any effect on 
summer wildfires. 

The growing number of walkers who walk 
mid-week, such as retired people and the 
unemployed, are given no notice as to when 
or where the burns take place. 

DN 

• Map Doubt. The New South Wales Central 
Mapping Authority has recently released a new 
1:25,000 scale Jenolan map. Unfortunately 
many of the bushwalking tracks shown on the 
map are depicted in the wrong places or are 
non-existent. 

For instance, the well-known track to Mobbs 
Swamp, south of Katoomba, is shown to sidle 
high up along the cliffs of the Wild Dog 
Mountains and does not even pass through 
Mobbs Swamp. There is a track marked down 
Blue Dog Spur to the Cox River which does not 
exist, and the track down to Breakfast Creek 
is shown incorrectly. 

It seems that the CMA should have 
continued its previous practice of not showing 
tracks, rather than wasting money sending 
surveyors out to check the location of tracks. 

Roger bembit 

• Climbing Ban Threat. Moves are afoot at 
local Council level in New South Wales’ Blue 
Mountains to ban rockclimbing on the famous 
landmark, The Three Sisters, on grounds of 
‘safety from falling rocks'. It is reported that 
complaints of falling rocks have come from 
Council rangers who also appear to be 
concerned about climbers falling, presumably 
on them! The Council apparently intends to 
formulate a general policy on rockclimbing in 
the Blue Mountains. 

Climbers and others have responded with a 
petition of protest, available for signing at 
Katoomba Outdoor Centre, 285 Main Street, 
Katoomba. 

• Signing Off. Parties intending to do the (air 
mattress) trip through the popular 
Wallangambe Creek Gorge in New South 
Wales' northern Blue Mountains should note 
that the sign marking the exit from the Gorge 
may not be there. It has been replaced and 
removed a number of times. 


Mrs Jill Wran, wife of the Premier of New South 
Wales, Bob Brown and Peter Dombrovskis at the 
launching of Wild Rivers in Sydney. Lloyd Harrington 

• Australian Himalayan Lectures. 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions continues to 
bring mountaineers of international note to 
Australia on lecture tours. Recently AHE has 
sponsored Arlene Blum, speaking on her solo 
walk of the length of the Himalayas and the 
1978 women’s expedition to Annapurna 1, and 
Tensing Norgay, casting his mind back 30 years 
to Everest. 

• Outdoor Trading Associations. There 
have recently been moves to revive the 
Adventure Travel Association. A number of 
operators have expressed interest in the idea 
which, they believe, would ensure greater client 
satisfaction, advise them on insurance matters 
and enable bulk buying of their equipment. 

The Professional Ski Retailers Association of 
NSW was formed on 14 June 1983. Its main 
aims are stated to be to promote both cross 
country and downhill skiing and to provide 
highly professional advice on the selection of 
equipment. 

• Wild Rivers. An exquisite and significant 
book by Peter Dombrovskis and Bob Brown was 
launched at Sydney’s Tasmanian Wilderness 
Centre on 21 June. 

Launching Wild Rivers, Senator Alan Missen 
likened the struggle for Tasmania’s South-west 
wilderness to an eventful though episodic 
descent of the Franklin River, but confessed 
that Australia’s political wilderness had 
provided his most intense experiences of 
solitude. A Liberal, Senator Alan Missen has 
crossed the floor on occasions in support of 
the preservation of the South-west and was a 
member of the Senate Select Committee on 


South West Tasmania that published a report 
last year assessing the value of Tasmania's 
South-west wilderness and Tasmania’s 
development needs. 

Bob Brown and Peter Dombrovskis also 
addressed the gathering and signed copies of 
their book, the first edition of which (10,000 
copies) has already sold out! 

Michael Collie 

• Bound for Glory. The Australian Outward 
Bound Foundation Sydney office is now located 
in Letraset House, 346 Kent Street, phone 
(02) 29 7784, just across the road from the 
Youth Hostels Association and Southern Cross 
Equipment’s city shop. 

MC 

• Grants. The six winners of the Australia 
Council’s Literature Board and the National 
Parks and Wildlife Service of New South Wales 
1983 Park Writers Grant were announced in 
June. The major grant ($4,000) was awarded 
to Roland Breckwoldt of NSW for a non-fiction 
book on the dingo. 

• Park News. The establishment of the 1,600 
hectare Nangar National Park, 50 kilometres 
west of Orange, New South Wales, was 
announced in June. The Park is an island of 
native vegetation surrounded by agricultural 
land. Its highest point, Mt Nangar (770 metres), 
has spectacular sandstone and conglomerate 
cliffs. 

The NSW National Parks and Wildlife Service 
has published a discussion paper on the future 
management of Yuraygir National Park near 
Grafton on the north coast of New South Wales. 
Questions raised include those concerning off¬ 
road vehicles and the construction of roads. 
Copies of the discussion paper are available, 
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Simplicity is the key to versatility with 
Lowe’s mountain packs. The Fitzroy. 
Triolet and Expedition have large single 
compartments, top-opening so they are 
easy to pack. Compression straps let you 
adjust the volume to less than 1000 cubic 
inches (the size ot a day pack). You can 
also use them to carry pockets, skis, or 
other items on the outside of the pack. 

The mountain packs ride on Lowe's 
Paralux® suspension. They adjust to fit 
your body as well as your load. On the 
approach, the frame comfortably 
supports your heavy pack. On the climb, 
you move free and easy with only 
essentials on your back. 

Our new SPECIALIST SERIES continues 
in the tradition of continual refinement 
in design, materials, function and 
construction, The Specialist packs are 
designed to be the ultimate. They are 
available in two models and sizes for 
the mountaineer. 

Specialist I 

Volume: 5,450 cu inches 
Dimensions: 7 4 x 12 X 3114 inches 
Weight: 51b 1 loz 
Fabric: 8oz packcloth 

Specialist II 
Volume: 8,875 cu inches 

Weight: 71b 14oz 
Fabric: 8oz packcloth 


lx 30 inches 

Weight: 4 lbs 6 oz 

Fabric 11 oz Cordura® or 8 oz Pack cloth 
with 11 oz Cordura® double bottom 


x 30 inches 
Weight: 8 oz Pack cloth-4 lbs 8oz 
11 oz Cordura®-51bs 2oz 
Fabric: 11 oz Cordura® or 8 oz Pack cloth 
with 11 oz Cordura® double bottom 


: jawe 


Lowe Mountain Packs 


Lowe equipment is available from: Sydney Mountain Designs, Mountain Equipment, Norski. Melbourne Bush & Mountain Sports, 
Bushgear, Eastern Mountain Centre, Mountain Designs, Nordic Ski and Backpacking. Brisbane Jim the Backpacker, 
Mountain Experience. Canberra Bushgear. Adelaide The Scout Shop & Outdoor Centre, Thor Adventure Equipment. 



EXPLORATION 
+ SCIENCE 
= ANZSES 


Expedition Abel Tasman 

Experienced Tasmanian bush leader 
Bill Tomalin will take 35 young 
people and eight leaders to the unexplored Picton River headwaters in far south Tasmania. 

4 January-8 February 1984. Three weeks science and two weeks pure adventure for 
under $700 ex Hobart. 17 to 23 year old expeditioners may apply now. Doctors and Field 
Scientists with good leadership skills are needed to take part for a reduced fee. 


Australian and New Zealand Scientific Exploration Society 

Write: ANZSES PO Box 174 Albert Park Victoria 3206 Photo: anzses Expedition New River 1979 
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free, from The Senior Ranger, Grafton District, 
NPWS, PO Box 97, Grafton 2460. 

• Canoe Epics. More than 400 canoeists are 
expected to start in the seventh Outward Bound 
Hawkesbury Canoe Classic — the overnight 
canoe marathon to raise money for Multiple 
Sclerosis, to be held on the 22 and 23 October. 

The 111 kilometre event, from Windsor to 
Brooklyn, New South Wales, is one of 
Australia's major marathon canoe races and 
attracts entries from many parts of the country. 

Last year, paddlers raised more than $35,000 
for the Multiple Sclerosis Society of NSW and 
the Society is to benefit again from this year’s 
race. 

Further information is available from the 
Race Secretary, Miss Maureen Joyce, 8 Walker 
Avenue, Gymea 2227. Phone (02) 525 3770. 

Another major New South Wales canoe race, 
the Nepean River 100 Mile Marathon, is to be 
held on 26 and 27 November. First held in 1952, 
this race is one of the most demanding events 
in Australia. The 100 Miler runs non-stop 
through daylight and darkness hours. Ten laps 
of a ten-mile section of the river are paddled 
in this gruelling event which is open to all ages 
and classes. Money raised will be donated to 
the Red Cross. More information can be 
obtained from Ms Belinda Pearce on 
(02) 622 3947. 

(In July, ABC TV showed film of last year’s 
race in its programme A Big Country which 
featured Australia’s champion marathon 
canoeist and 100 Miler record-holder, Willy 
Morris.) 

On a less happy note, the NSW Canoe 
Association reports that there have been four 
white water drownings in NSW since January, 
two from canoes and two from rafts. One of 
these was on the Tumut River and the rest on 
the upper Nymboida. Apparently none of the 
victims was a member of a NSW canoe club. 

• Ski Races. The Nineteenth Paddy Pallin 
Cross Country Ski Classic was held at New 
South Wales’ Perisher Valley on 6 August. The 
previous year, 1982, the event attracted over 
400 entries, of which 330 completed the course 
which was shortened because of poor snow 
conditions. 

Two other recent Paddy Pallin events of 
interest were the Paddy Pallin Junior Nordic, 
also at Perisher, on 4 September, and the Paddy 
Pallin Orienteering Contest held in the Colo 
River area north of Sydney on 26 June. 

Another race in the Mt Kosciusko region, the 
Kosciusko Tour, is to be held on 18 September. 
The race is from Thredbo to Perisher via 
Charlottes Pass. 

• Kosciusko Huts. The NSW National Parks 
and Wildlife Service has seen to the removal 
of the Albina, Rawsons and Soil Conservation 
huts. (The Albina site has been graced with an 
emergency shelter which is to be removed after 
three years.) In addition, Constances Hut on the 
Burrungubugge River was accidentally 
destroyed by fire last January. 

• New Maps. The new Eucumbene 1:50,000 
map of the Snowy Mountains is a welcome 
addition to the previous Central Mapping 
Authority sheets of Khancoban and Kosciusko. 
With their excellent cartography, these will be 
a delight to use for Kiandra to Thredbo ski 
touring trips as well as for bushwalking in 
summer. 

John Chapman 

• Urbanization of Kosciusko. Development 
plans for the Kosciusko National Park are now 


appearing from a multitude of sources following 
a lull while the 1982 Plan of Management was 
being finalized. 

If the developers and downhill skiers have 
their way, Kosciusko will become a city of over 
50,000 people — the fourth largest in New 
South Wales outside Sydney. Accommodation 
will probably not be available to the general 
public, but is likely to be allocated on a time¬ 
sharing basis whereby shareholders are 
entitled to stay at resorts for specific periods 
determined by their holding. 

The first resort set for expansion is Perisher 
where negotiations are proceeding for 
accommodation increases. Conservationists 


The launching of James McQueen's book, The 
Franklin: Not Just a River, at Melbourne’s Wilderness 
Centre. Michael Fogarty 

have not been able to receive an assurance 
from the Minister for Planning and Environment, 
Mr Bedford, that increases will comply with 
provisions of the Plan of Management. 

New resort proposals also feature 
prominently, with the Blue Cow Resort leading 
the thrust. Another resort development is the 
Twin Valley proposal which is backed by the 
Australian Ski Federation. This proposed resort 
would lie between Thredbo and Perisher on the 
Ramshead Range. 

Earlier this year an environmental impact 
statement was released for a railway access 
system to Perisher. This proposal involves 
linking Perisher with the Thredbo River valley 
by a three kilometre tunnel. Conservation 
groups from Sydney and Canberra expressed 
approval in principle for this project, but 
rejected calls for a village of 5,000 beds at the 
Thredbo River end of the railway. 

In an effort to co-ordinate opposition to the 
developments in the Kosciusko National Park, 
conservationists in Sydney and Canberra have 
formed a loose coalition. Contact the National 
Parks Association, 399 Pitt Street, Sydney 
2000, or the Kosciusko Committee, GPO Box 
1875, Canberra 2601, for more information. 

RL 

• Bungonia Exploration Leases 
Withdrawn. Triad Minerals has decided to 
withdraw applications for mineral exploration 


leases over the Bungonia and Ettrema areas 
(see Wild no 9) following numerous objections 
from conservation groups. 

RL 

• Deua Logging Threat. The Forestry 
Commission of New South Wales proposes to 
conduct logging operations in portions of the 
Deua wilderness, inland from Moruya on the 
south coast. An environmental impact 
statement for the operation foreshadows 
logging in the upper Deua River, one of the few 
remaining wild and scenic rivers south of 
Sydney. 

Also destined for the chop is the catchment 


of Diamond Creek, a spectacular tributary of 
the Deua. Diamond Creek drops through 
rainforest over a series of waterfalls, the largest 
about 50 metres high, before flowing into the 
Deua. The Federation of Bushwalking Clubs of 
NSW has strongly opposed the proposed 
logging, pointing to the area’s wilderness values 
and the increasing use of it by people from 
Canberra and the south coast. 

RL 

• ACF Anger. The Australian Conservation 
Foundation is reported to have accused the 
Land Conservation Council of breaching a State 
Government directive to create a large alpine 
National Park in Victoria. 

The Council has proposed the retention of 
the existing fragmented system which permits 
logging, mining and grazing in National Parks. 
It recommends that logging be allowed in 
forests proposed as additions to existing Parks. 

The Council’s preliminary proposals, 
released in late May, recommend an additional 
235,000 hectares be included in the present 
alpine National Parks system. This would bring 
the total alpine National Parks area to 565,000 
hectares. Victoria presently has four alpine 
National Parks. 

The ACF further claims that the report fails 
to recommend the creation of a reserve for the 
endangered mountain pygmy possum. 

• Seasonal Road Closures. The Forests 
Commission of Victoria has closed a number 
of roads in mountainous areas of the 
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Franklin River Rafting 

Save with our package: 

■n Air Fares with East-West Airlines. Ready-to-go Raft Kits 

,Bus Transport 

,$610*,,.,*,,,.$710 


from Young’s 


Outdoor Gear. Return Franklin, 



with Wilderness Recreation. 

$ 

Package Price ti/ U JLU return Melbourne, (i// JL l J return Sydney. 

You will save money! Why travel extra kilometres? Raft the Franklin via Wynyard/Burnie. 
Bushwalkers supplies and transport, we have the lot. 'Prices subject to normal increases. 

Please send for free information. 


. Phone.. 


Cut this coupon and send it to 


Wilderness Recreation 


Pty Ltd, PO Box 446, Burnie, Tasmania 7320 


scout outdoor centre 

Specialists in Bushwalking and Lightweight Camping 
Equipment and Advice 

. 



Outdoor Gear for Everyone at — 

MITCHAM: 20-22 Station Street 
MELBOURNE: Myer House Arcade 
MOORABBIN: 880 Nepean Highway 
ESSENDON: 47 Rose Street 

Mail Orders to: 

P.O. Box 128, Moorabbin, Vic. 3189 
Scout Shops also at: 

Ivanhoe, Ballarat, Bendigo & Geelong 



BERTONI HIGH PLAINS TENT 

Coated Nylon Taffeta floor extends up 
sidewall for maximum water-tightness. 

Inner tent is breathable uncoated Ripstop 
Nylon, with a waterproof coated Nylon 
Taffeta fly. 

Zippered entrance or 

mosquito netting. _ 

Flexible shockcord connected American t / \ 

Graphite poles. 

Complete with pegs, guy ropes and carry « 
bag. Weight 2.7 kg. Price $275.00 

INSIDE CENTRE HEIGHT 
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Grampians, Otways and north-east Victoria. 
Maps showing the roads closed are available 
from the FCV, 601 Bourke Street, Melbourne 
3000. 

• Winter Classic. The inaugural Wildtrek 
Winter Classic, a combination touring team 
race over 115 kilometres, was held on 16 and 
17 July east of Mt Hotham in the Victorian Alps. 
This gruelling event in rugged terrain involved 
cross country skiing, running, cycling, white 
water canoeing and cycle cross. 

There were two classes of teams: six-person 
teams were required to have two persons 
competing at any time, whereas each member 
of the two-person teams had to complete the 
whole course. 

With outstanding organization and fine 
weather, the event was a great success despite 
many minor injuries to competitors and not-so- 
minor ones to their equipment! There were 112 
competitors in 22 teams. Profits from the event 
were donated to the St John's Ambulance 
Brigade. 

The first six-person team completed the 
course in 9 hours, 11 minutes and 39 seconds. 
The first two-person team (Peter Abell and 
Stephen Smedley) was tenth overall in a time 
of 11.15.24. 

Not only are plans underway to repeat this 
event next winter, but there will be a Wildtrek 
Summer Classic near Torquay, Victoria, in early 
December. 

• Rucksack Activities Show. Plans are well 
advanced for what will probably be Australia’s 
first major rucksack activities show. Open to 
the public, the Bushwalking and Backpacking 
Show, as it is called, will be held in Union 
House, Royal Melbourne Institute of 
Technology, Swanston Street, Melbourne on the 
week-end of 3 and 4 December. Already many 
outdoor businesses are reported to have 
booked display stands. Further details are 
available from Frontline Promotions on 
(03) 329 6793. 

• Franklin Spared. Almost exactly one year 
after the first bulldozers moved down the Crotty 
Road to start work on the construction of 
Tasmania’s Gordon-below-Franklin dam, the 
High Court of Australia announced that the 
Commonwealth Government’s legislation 
aimed at stopping the dam was valid. 

That year saw the anti-dam campaign turn 
from a disastrous defeat in the Tasmanian State 
election to a massive mobilization of people on 
the mainland in rallies, election write-ins, the 
largest civil disobedience action ever organized 
in Australia and campaigning at the crucial 
Federal election. 

The champagne and tears of joy that flowed 
in the wake of the High Court decision were 
indeed well earned, but the future of the World 
Heritage Area depends upon the willingness of 
the Federal Government to protect the area. 
Already the Tasmanian Premier, Mr Gray, has 
stated that he hopes to recommence the 
Gordon-below-Franklin scheme when a Federal 
Liberal Government regains office. 

Other threats include a proposal by Mr Gray 
and Senator Walsh to extend the Crotty Road 
down to Warners Landing on the Gordon River 
as a job-creation scheme, despite the fact that 
the Gordon-below-Franklin dam cannot 
proceed. Apart from costing millions of dollars, 
the road would needlessly destroy rainforest, 
dump sediment in both the Gordon and Franklin 
Rivers, introduce fire and exotic plants into the 
area and short circuit the Gordon River cruises, 
Strahan's life-blood. It would enter the World 
Heritage Area in three places. 



Making the road from Warners Landing to the 
proposed Franklin River dam site, April 1983. George 
Kreiger 

The old adage that conservationists never 
win but just don’t go backwards seems rather 
apt. 

Bob Burton and Lloyd Harrington 

• Playing the Explorers’ Game. Tasmanian 
schoolchildren will soon be able to play a 
mineral exploration game designed by the 
mining curriculum section of the Education 
Department. Mr Scanlon of the Education 
Department stated in the media that the game 
was designed to help students understand a 
little about the mining exploration business, 
including the ‘frustration of suddenly finding 
that a mining lease is in a National Park’. 

It was also reported that the game was the 
brainwave of geologist Dr Ross Large. It so 
happens that Dr Large is a senior geologist with 
Geopeko Exploration Company in Tasmania. 
There are no prizes for guessing which 
company was pressing to be allowed to explore 
within Cradle Mountain National Park. 

BB 

• Tasmanian Wilderness Logging. In late 
1981 the Tasmanian Forestry Commission 
proposed that an area adjacent to the Cradle 
Mountain National Park be dedicated as State 
Forest to allow for the exploitation of timber. 

The Tasmanian Wilderness Society counter- 
proposed that the bulk of the area be included 
in the National Park to protect the wilderness 
value of the central sections of the Park, 
particularly the area around Mt Oakleigh and 
Pine Forest Moor. 

In response to the conflict of interests, a 
meeting was held between all parties, including 
APPM who wanted the pulp-wood, and Gunns 
who wanted the saw-logs. At this meeting the 
Forestry Commission promised to respond to 
the TWS proposal and investigate the possibility 
of allocating timber from other sources. Gunns 
threatened to close its Devonport sawmill if 
the area was not dedicated a State Forest. 

In April this year the Tasmanian Cabinet 
approved the area being made State Forest. 
Shortly after this, the TWS received a letter from 
the Forestry Commission relating to the TWS 


proposal, and Gunns announced that it was 
going to close its Devonport mill in any event. 
Gunns is also believed to have sought 
financial assistance from the Forestry 
Commission to extend the access road to the 
area. 

The planned logging would come within 
300 metres of the National Park boundary. 

BB 

• Tassie Hitch. Traditionally, hitch-hiking in 
Tasmania has been the usual form of road 
transport for bushwalkers. However, the West 
Coast roads, which were never particularly 
good hitching country, have become rather 
unpleasant for anyone who remotely looks like 
a ‘greenie’. 

Readers planning to hitch in the West Coast 
area this summer are advised to consider 
catching a bus or hiring a car instead. 

BB 

• Cradle Hydro Scheme? The Tasmanian 
National Parks and Wildlife Service is 
considering a proposal to install a mini hydro 
scheme on Crater Lake near Cradle Mountain 
to provide electricity for the needs of the tourist 
and ranger facilities at Waldheim. 

The small dam on the outlet of the lake would 
raise the level of the lake by approximately a 
metre and eliminate the waterfalls below the 
lake. Currently, the Service generates electricity 
by three diesel generators which have frequent 
maintenance problems and require fuel to be 
carted long distances. 

The scheme is sufficiently expensive to 
prevent the Service, which also is preparing to 
seek comments on the proposal, being able to 
fund it within the next couple of years. 

BB 

• Grazing the South-west. Early this year 
permission was given by the Tasmanian Lands 
Department to allow grazing on an area of 
leasehold land in the upper Gordon valley. The 
area includes button grass plains surrounding 
the old Gordonvale homestead. 

Whilst the button grass plains provide little 
in the way of nutrition for cattle, there is 
concern that the plains might be burnt as a way 
of promoting the growth of more palatable new 
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Please 
print clearly 

We suggest ordering halt-size larger to take account of Canadian sizing. 

Please send me pairs of Badlanders, size. ... at $110 pair, plus $3 postage 
and handling. Guarantee money back if not completely satisfied within 14 days. 

3 months replacement guarantee against faulty workmanship. 

Name. Enclosed is my cheque $. 

Address. or Bankcard No. 

.P/code. Signed. 

To: Kingtread Pty Ltd, PO Box 21 Narromine NSW 2821 Phone (068) 89 1011 


THE WALKING 

BOOT 

BADLANDER 


Canada’s premium leather 
sporting boot. 
Ideal for bushwalking 
and other rugged 
outdoor activities. 
Tough, strong and 
comfortable. 


Pioneer Socks 


Made from 70% wool and 30% nylon, Pioneer Socks are machine 
washable and ideal for bushwalking or skiing. Long and short 
Pioneer Socks come in many colours. 

Available at specialist outdoor shops. Trade enquiries: Interknit 
Hosiery Co Ltd Clunes Victoria 3370 (053) 453 200 



Tasmania’s Gordon Plains: cattle grazing country? 
Bob Burton 

shoots. Such a fire could easily spread into the 
fire-sensitive alpine region. 

Bushwalkers heading into the Denison 
Range and the Spires by the Gordon Valley 
Track may encounter cattle until the end of 
January 1984 when the lease comes up for 
renewal. 

BB 


• The Miners Are Coming. Since, as 
reported in the previous issue of Wild, the 
Tasmanian Government decided to lift the ban 
on mining exploration within the South West 
Conservation Area, the Tasmanian Department 
of Mines has written to companies that made 
applications for exploration licences while the 
moratorium applied between 1979 and 1983, 
seeking re-applications from those still 
interested. 

The Shell Company, which had applied for 
an exploration licence over the Denison Range 
and Vale of Rasselas, announced that for 
financial reasons it would not be re-applying. 

However, BHP, AMOCO and Whites 
Industries have announced that they intend to 
re-apply. 

BHP's licence application over 236 square 
kilometres, part of which is in the South West 
Conservation Area, covers a section of the 
rainforest-clad Upper Weld valley south-east of 
Maydena. In response to BHP’s announcement, 
the Wilderness Society organized several 
demonstrations protesting against BHP’s 
application as well as its moves to explore 
within the Flinders Ranges National Park in 
South Australia. 

AMOCO has applied for three separate 
licences, all of which overlap with the South 
West Conservation Area, including the Eldon 
Range, Nelson River and as far south as Butler 
Rivulet near the lower Gordon River. 

BB 



• Another Dam? In the previous issue of Wild 
it was reported that the Tasmanian Premier had 
announced that the Henty Anthony Scheme 
had received approval and would proceed as 
soon as possible. In the wake of the High Court 
decision on the Franklin, Mr Gray also 
announced that the King scheme would 
proceed as soon as possible. 

The King scheme would involve a single dam 
on the King River in the mouth of the King River 
Gorge. The impoundment would flood back up 
both the King and Nelson Rivers and intrude 
upon the Eldon Range area. 

The scheme would involve the drying up of 
the King Gorge and also pave the way for the 
construction of a dam on the middle Franklin 
at a later date if a Federal Government in the 
future was willing to allow the construction of 
dams on the Franklin. 
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Get Moving This Spring 

with gear from 
The Wilderness Shop 


If you’re into Nordic Skiing, Snow Camping, 
Bushwalking or Rockclimbing then we have the 
right gear and the right advice; and that’s because 
we test the gear we sell where it counts — in the 
field. So for a full range of all the best equipment 
call in and see us and let our experience benefit 
you. 


1 CARRINGTON ROAD, BOX HILL 
PHONE 898 3742 


SALES • HIRE • PERSONAL SERVICE 


THE WILDERNESS SHOP 


PTY LIMITED 
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Blue Ridge Alpine 700 A versatile sleeping bag that unalps 
to form a quilt. Filled with 700 grams of 550 loft 
quality down. Box wall construction. 
Weight 1.7 kg $190 


Macpac-Wilderness Pile Jacket As warm as 
wool but only half the weight. Excellent insulation 
even when wet. This jacket features a high collar, 
reinforced elbows and three pockets. Sizes XS to XL. 
Grey or Navy. Weight 600 gm $68 


Thermarest The self-inflating mattress. 
Unequalled in comfort and insulation. Two 
sizes: 48 x 122 cm Wt 680 gm $63 
48 x 183 cm Wt 907 gm $85 


Tekna Lite 2 Lightweight waterproof torch is 
virtually indestructible and features a fail-safe switch 
mechanism. Weight 75 gm. Regularly $21. Special 
otter, including two AA batteries at no extra charge 

$19.50 


Blue Ridge Super Fox 

Technically advanced Polarguard 
sleeping bag. Three layers of insulation 
on top and two underneath. Insulated draft collar. 
Weight 2.2 kg. Regularly $129 now only $99.50 


MSR XGK Stove Engineered for performance, will 
boil a litre of water in just four minutes. Weight 560 
gm. Special this month, fuel bottle at no extra charge 


Eco Tunnel Outstanding value in backpacking tents. 
Features fibreglass poles and two doors with insect 
netting. Weight 3.3 kg $159 


Berghaus AB70 GT This two-compartment pack 
features a size-adjustable harness system, internal 
frame, top pocket, side compression straps and 
sturdy 11 oz Cordura construction. Weight 2.2 kg. 
Excellent value at $158 


fabric transports moisture away from skin 


Macpac-Wilderness Olympus Australia’s most popular four-season bush and snow tent. Features 
heavy duty floor, shock corded alloy poles 
and vestibule. Weight 3.2 kg $345 


Scarpa Friction Boot This specialised rockclimbing 
boot is not only well made, its friction qualities 
surpass those of the original EBs. Sizes 36 to 47. 
Weight 1 kg pair. Regularly $89 now only $70 pair 


Write, phone or call in for your FREE 32 PAGE COLOUR CATALOGUE. 


Shop locations 

Mountain Equipment 
21 Falcon Street 

Crows Nest 

(02) 439 3511 


Mountain Equipment 
291 Sussex Street 

Sydney City South 

(02) 264 3146 


Mail Orders: 

Mountain Equipment 

PO Box 703 

Crows Nest NSW 2065 
























Long sleeve, fleecy-lined cotton 
Windbeaters are attractive, quality 
garments to keep out chills! 

They make excellent gifts for friends 
who enjoy our wild places, too. 

Brown writing (as above) on a 
cream jumper to fit chest sizes 85, 90, 
95,100,105 cm. 

Only $17.95 each including packing 
and post by surface mail anywhere in 
Australia. Add $2.50 for each garment to 
overseas addresses. Allow several weeks for 
delivery. Trade enquiries welcome. 

Send cheque or money order and 
size to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 

PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 



Limited back issues of Rock, the Australian 
climbing magazine, are available, posted 
anywhere in the world. ($A please.) 

1978 Issue St.95 Sydney climbers, new 
Victorian climbs. Bonington interview, El Capitan 
climb, Balls Pyramid, old climbers. 

1979 Issue S1.95 Arapiles’ hardest, Mt Fox, 

Don Whlllans, Caroline and Balfour Faces, 
Patagonia, humour, Tasmania’s coast. 

1980 Issue SI.95 Mt Buffalo slabs, Barbican 
Rocks, Bluff Mountain, Yosemlte feature, Pommie 
rock, Tasmanian sea cliffs, Flinders Island. 

1983 Issue S3.S0 Friction boot survey, Sydney 
sea cliffs feature, Melbourne's local cliffs, Frog 
Buttress, photo essay, solo climbing. 

Send cheque or money order to Wild Publications 
Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181, 
Australia. 



It is estimated that the scheme would cost 
$280 million and produce 60 megawatts. 

BB 

• More Fast Walking. Readers will be 
familiar with the exploits of the Three Peaks 
Outdoor Society from Sydney. In July a less 
publicized duo of tiger walkers, Jim and 
Norman Spiggs, celebrated the High Court 
decision to stop the Franklin dam by 
completing a victory lap of Tasmania’s South¬ 
west in two weeks. 

Starting from Farmhouse Creek, they 
travelled up Moss Ridge to Federation Peak, 
over the Eastern and Western Arthurs and 
along the Port Davey Track to Melaleuca. Taking 
bivouac gear only, they did a quick two-day side 
trip to South-west Cape. On returning to 
Melaleuca they headed along the South Coast 
Track to Prion Beach, up over Precipitous Bluff 
to Vanishing Falls on the way to the thick scrub 
on Bobs Knobs. To round off the trip they 
traversed the Picton Range to finish at Tahune 
Park on the Huon River 14 days after they had 
started. 

RL 

• New Franklin Cave. A new cave called 
Deena Reena (aboriginal for tear-drop) has 
been discovered about eight kilometres south 
of Kutakina Cave on the Franklin River. 

Tests are expected to show that Deena 
Reena was inhabited more than 25,000 years 
ago. If this proves to be the case, it would be 
the oldest known occupied site in Tasmania. 
This cave is much larger than Kutakina Cave 
and has been described as the'richest 
archaeological storehouse in Australia'. 

• Tasmap. The Tasmanian Lands Department 
has released a new 1:500,000 Recreational 
Land Use Map of Tasmania. 

Plasticized and mounted, the map retails for 
$8.60 and highlights the recreational potential 
of all Government land in the State such as 
State Forests. 

• Tasmanian Paddling. If any paddlers or 
canoeists happen to be planning a trip down 
the Franklin or bushwalking in Tasmania this 
January, there are two events to put on that ‘not 
to be missed list': the Australian Wildwater 
Championships on the Mersey River from 5 to 
9 January, and the Australian Slalom 
Championships on Bradys Lake Slalom Course 
from 11 to 17 January. Top international 
paddlers will be coming from Europe and USA 
to compete with locals in these events and 
it should be quite spectacular to watch some 
of these skilled performers. Don’t be fooled by 
the word ‘lake’, the slalom course is a far cry 
from a calm stretch of water and you should 
find it all extremely interesting and exciting. 

Jane Farrance 

• Australians at International Climbing 
Meet. Rockclimbers from every major 
European country, as well as Russia, USA and 
Australia, took part in the international meet in 
France from 18 to 29 May. The meet was the 
first of its kind on such a large scale. For 
diplomatic reasons it began in Paris, with two 
days bouldering at Fontainebleau. 

France’s best cliffs are 900 kilometres from 
Fontainebleau, necessitating two dispiriting 
days of travelling to and from the south of 
France. The friendlier venue of Buoux being 
unavailable due to local hostility, the organizers 
made a last-minute switch to the intimidating 
300 metre deep Verdon Gorge. These sheer 
limestone walls, accessible only by multiple 
rappels, have so tangible a taste of alpine 


....for 
Here,There 
or Anywhere! 



Skiing is over for 1983 — 
and spring has sprung! 
Right now we’re stocking up 
for walking and climbing, 
with a few surprises in store — 
great new products at prices 
that will impress. 

Keep in touch! 

EMC — where you come first. 



Eastern Mountain Centre 

401 Riversdale Rd. 

Camberwell Junction 3123 
Phone (03) 82 7229 
115CanterburyRd. 

Heathmont3135 
Phone (03) 729 7844 
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How about 
some W 
cross country 
Exhilaration! 

We have an exciting 
range of cross country 
holidays 

week or weekend. , 

Skim the snows at 
Kosciusko, Explore 
Victoria s High Plains, 
we’ve overseas trips too. 
Outdoor Travel Centre 
has a trip for you whether 
you re a beginner or 
advanced. There s a 
choice of chalet or snow 
camp based holidays. All 
under the care of an 
experienced and trained 
leader. 

This is the year to take 
to the snows. Write now 
for our full program of 
exciting winter activities. 


The Outdoor Travel Centre. 
377 Little Bourke Street, + 
Melbourne. AX 

Telephone (03) 67 3354 vT 


Please rush me details of your ski and 
trekking trips. 


seriousness that they leave your mouth dry. 

To ease first-day trauma, the French climbers 
paired off with the visitors, but the following 
three days produced some interesting 
combinations. Kim Carrigan (Australia), 
characteristically flamboyant in climbing and 
clothing, did several spectacular routes with 
Arnold t’Kint (Belgium), the hardest being 27. 

Despite the organizers' request that there 
should be a woman climber from each country, 
only four nations were thus represented, a 
disappointing response. Louise Shepherd 
(Australia) and Christine Gambert (France) were 
the strongest female team, repeating 23s in 
good style. Louise took an eight metre plummet 
on the second day, an event so unusual it was 
recorded for posterity on French video. 

In a perverse reversal of circumstances, the 
meals and accommodation at Le Saussois 
(near Paris) were excellent, while the cliff, 
small, grimy and unbelievably polished, was 
sadly inferior to Verdon. 

Kim Carrigan’s slide show on Australia, with 
photos of T-shirt climbing in winter, roused lusty 
murmurs from the deprived Europeans. 

Unanimously judged a success, though with 
room for improvement, this international meet 
will certainly be the forerunner of many similar 
gatherings. Who knows? With assistance from 
the Australian Government perhaps all 
nationalities will be able to appreciate the best 
cliff in the world! 

Louise Shepherd 

• Australian Himalayan News. 'In July 1984, 
six of Australia’s top mountaineers are going 
to Tibet to make this country’s first attempt on 
the world’s highest peak.’ This statement is from 
the expedition's glossy 12-page brochure 
seeking financial support for the venture. The 
party includes Lincoln Hall and Tim Macartney- 
Snape, two of Australia’s most experienced high 
altitude climbers. They plan an ambitious climb: 
the first alpine-style ascent of the North Face. 
Those wishing to make donations to the 
expedition can write to GPO Box 260, Sydney 
2001. 

If the first Australian Mt Everest expedition 
fails to reach the summit, there are at least 
three other expeditions which include 
Australians already planning to climb the 
world’s highest peak. 

Doug Scott, Pete Thexton (both UK) and Greg 
Child recently made the first ascent of the 
spectacular and sought-after granite peak, 
Lobsang Spire, in the Karakoram. Part of a 
larger expedition, they were then heading up 
the Baltoro Glacier to the world's second 
highest peak, the rarely climbed K2. 

In the same area, a New Zealand expedition 
comprising Graeme Dingle, Ray Button, Geoff 
Gabites and Ian Jowett is attempting to repeat 
the British Route on the Nameless Trango 
Tower. 

• Corrections. Colin Monteath reports that 
the ski descent of Mt Cook reported in our 
autumn issue was not the longest ski descent 
in the Southern hemisphere. In December 1982 
A Smith, P Austin (both NZ) and D Lasorsa 
(USA) made the first ski descent of Antarctica's 
Mt Erebus (3,794 metres) to sea level. And 
Austin used nordic skis! (Whilst on the subject 
of skiing, it is reported that an Italian skier plans 
to ski Mt Cook’s Caroline Face which was first 
climbed less than 15 years ago!) 

Jon Chester says his Alaskan traverse (see 
Wild no 7) took 44, not 60, days. 

The map on page 79 of issue 8 has the 
Princes Highway incorrectly located. It should 
be shown as being north of Heywood and not 
going to Nelson. 



for South-west Tasmania; Scotts 
Peak, Cockle Creek, Mt Anne, the 
Franklin or Picton rivers and more. 
Walkers or rafters. 

Groups or individuals. 

Rod Barwick, Bushwalkeis Transport 
186 Campbell Street, Hobart 7000 
(002) 34 2226 all hours 

Shellite, metho available. 



RAPUA 

NEW 

GUINEA 

TREKKING, DIVING, CAVING, RAFTING, 
HORSE RIDING, 4 WHEEL DRIVE, SEA¬ 
PLANE ADVENTURE AND NATURAL 
HISTORY EXPEDITIONS. 

For 7 years we have 
been organizing adven¬ 
ture holidays to this 
unique South Pacific 
destination. Join one of 
our highly experienced 
leaders on an expedition 
of involvement and dis¬ 
covery. 

The fauna, flora and 
marine life are unique, 
many species of which 
are indigenous to Papua 
New Guinea. 

Spectacular birds of 
paradise, rare orchids, 
vast river systems, un¬ 
believable human art 
forms, snowy mountain 
peaks, smoking.volcan- 
oes, sweeping alpine 
grasslands and idyllic 
tropical islands. (And 
that’s just the beginn¬ 
ing). 

For our tree colour 
catalog contact: 



NEW GUINEA EXPEDITIONS, 


3rd Floor, 28-34 O'Connell Street, Sydney, Australia 
Phone: 231 6066 Telex: AA22179 
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SPECIAL TENTES LEGERES 83/84 

FABRICATION FRANCHISE 

Call in and see our range of quality French lightweight tents at low, low prices. 
Marechal have been making tents since 1911 which have been continuously 
available in Australia since 1961. Our 1983/84 range merits your serious consideration. 

► Valberg 2.7 kg ► Cervins Iso 3.3 kg ► Cap Horn 2.65 kg ► Lamongie 5.0 kg 

► Aubrac 4.0 kg 

INDISPUTABLE QUALITY, CHEAPEST PRICES! 



Camping Supplies 

8 Johnson Street Oakleigh 3166 Adjacent to Oakleigh Station (03) 569 0681 

Your starting point when going bush 



Borglite Pile from Alp Sports 

At Alp Sports we are really into pile: BORGLITE PILE, the premier pile fabric made from 
Du Pont’s Dacron Hollofil fibres. 

Not only do we make Borgpile Jackets, Jumpers, Vests & Salopettes but Balaclavas, Goretex 
Pile Mitts (2 models), Hats, Pile lined Chalk Bags, Sleeping Bag Liners, Bicycle Seat Covers... 




Dealer enquiries to sole Australian distributor: J & H Agencies Pty. Ltd., P.O. Box 443, Queanbeyan, N.S.W. 
Ph.(062)97-3110. 
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HOT ROCK 

BLUE MOUNTAINS 

AND WHITE TUMBLING WATERS! 



Ouft/oo/* Action 

Bushgear takes you to another world, we select the 
world's best equipment to help you enjoy the 
outdoors more! 

• Canoest accessories from Australia’s top suppliers. Canoes plus, 
Divers Supplies and Airboat 

• Eureka, Macpac, Jansport Tents 

• Lowe, Berghaus, Gregory Packs 

• J & H, Mont; Aurora Sleeping Bags 

• Scarpa, Raichle, Asolo, Rossi Boots 

• Chouinard, Interalp, Troll, wild Country Climbing Gear. 

• Karrimor, Hiker Biker, Guardian Cycle Gear 



Bushgear® 


377 Little Bourke Street, Melbourne. (03) 67 3355 
CACA centre, Akuna Street, Canberra (062) 47 7153 






Wild Specials 

Gore-lex bargain 
Mountain 
Designs Trainer 

• Tough 3-ply Gore-Tex Antron fabric 

• Sports cut arms 

• Full front zip 

• Knitted cuffs, collar and waist 

• Variety of colours - contrasting arm stripe 

• Ideal for jogging, cycling, casual sportswear 

• Completely windproof, light and versatile 

Normally $ 101.00 

Wild Special $ 49.50 

Lowe Alpine Systems model clearance 
tplorer 

Large 80 litre top opening pack 
Full LAS Paralux frame adjustment system 
Double bottom for added strength 
Large day pack that zips onto pack body 
can be used separately. 

Ideal for bushwalkers, ski touring, 
expedition work. 

Normally $ 199.00 
Wild Special $ 149.00 




Hurry while stocks last at Mountain Designs Shops 
Brisbane 224 Barry Parade (07) 52 8804 
Sydney 494 Kent Street (02) 267 8238 
Melbourne 61 Hardware Street (03) 67 2586 
Mail Order P.O. Box 93 Broadway Queensland 4006 



• Oxford nylon full zip travel pack 

• Zip away harness system 

• Large 65 litre capacity 

• Ideal for international backpackers' 

Normally $ 122.50 

Wild Special 

$ 95.00 























Spread the word with these attractive, 
quality T-shirts and look great at the same 
time! They also make excellent gifts for 
friends who enjoy our wild places. 

Two shades of navy blue writing on a sky 
blue shirt to fit chest sizes 85, 90, 95, 

100, 105 cm. 

Only $7.95 each including packing and 
post by surface mail anywhere in Australia. 


Send cheque or money order and size tc 
Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181. 


For details enquire: 

T>ASE CAMPS & 
1JEYOND 


Contributors 



Brian Boorman developed a great interest in 
the Australian bush during his earlier days with 
the Boy Scouts, an interest which later 
broadened to include Australian history. In 1970 
he took up photography and the three now 
occupy most of his time. He eventually hopes 
to combine his activities by writing short history 
articles for magazine publication. 

Prue Dobbin has been canoeing for seven 
years and learned to paddle while a member 
of the Melbourne University Mountaineering 
Club. She is experienced in white water touring 
and slalom competition and is also interested 
in surfing and skiing. 

Prue teaches at a Melbourne high school 
and is a member of the Templestowe Canoe 
Club. 

Ralph and Daphne Keller, professional natural 
history photographers, have been writing, 
lecturing and showing films about their work 
for many years. 

Since arriving in Australia in 1970 they have 
worked in the mallee areas of southern 


Australia, the dry inland, and the wilderness of 
Cape York Peninsula. Over 20 months have 
been devoted to photographing the fascinating 
plant and animal life of north Queensland’s 
tropical rainforests. 

The Kellers are the directors of Australasian 
Nature Transparencies, a newly-formed 
photographic slide library specializing in 
marketing high-quality natural history, 
geographical and anthropological material from 
the Australasian, South-east Asian, South 
Pacific and Antarctic regions. 

Tim Low started collecting reptiles in remote 
areas of Queensland (he discovered several 
new species) while studying zoology for a 
science degree. He is interested in animal 
ecology and bush survival and has travelled 



widely in Asia and north America observing 
wild animals and studying bushcraft. In 1981 
and 1982 he tutored workshops on wild food 
at the University of Queensland. 
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INTRODUCING 

NEWStCTVOLF 


FREEDOM 

RANGE 



Hie summer alternative 
ftomNORTHCAPE 
& SNOWOLF 

In the great tradition of 
North Cape Polarwear, 

Snowolf now bring 
you its latest 
range of great¬ 
looking sport 
and leisure wear. 

Made from 
DUNOVA, 

Bayer’s latest 
textile fibre. 

Leisure wear 
with comfort 
designed into 
the look and 
designed into 
the fabric. 

Whereas other 
fibres hold 
moisture and 
make you 
feel sticky 
and damp, 

Dunova fibre 
been developed 
such that moisture 
is drawn away from 
the skin and out to 
the fresh air, where 
it evaporates. 

The result is 
clothing that won’t stick to your skin 
and works for you like constant air- 
conditioning. So what could be better 
for our summer climate? 


SNOWOLF 
_ Leisurewear 

Feel as good as you look 

Available from specialist outdoor 
shops. 

Trade enquiries - 
Orion Mountain Imports, 

12 Laura Street, Vista, SA 5091 



Wayne Maher began walking and skiing ten 
years ago. He has spent many nights under a 
variety of shelters and has produced much of 
his own equipment, including a tent. 

As an alpine climber he spent four seasons 
in New Zealand and has also climbed in 
Scotland and the French Alps. In Australia he 
may be found rockclimbing on obscure cliffs 
or falling off even more obscure overhangs. 
Winter is spent cross country skiing; he has 
toured extensively in Australia and has also 
raced here and in Norway. Between these 
activities Wayne works for Nordic Ski and 
Backpacking, a specialist cross country ski and 
bushwalking shop in Melbourne. 

Ted Minty began walking in remote places 
when he was 11 months old and has continued 
to do so ever since. After gathering some 
scientific discipline he became interested in the 
vegetation and geology of the Snowy Mountains 
and developed an amateur interest in 
photography of alpine flowers. 

As a teacher he has made use of the 
surrounding terrain of the Bogong High Plains 
and Mt Wills to integrate formal learning with 
recreational skills for students at Tallangatta 
High School. Students can take part in a term’s 
study of the history, geology, vegetation and 
general ecology of the surrounding alpine 
regions. These courses are part of a 
Commonwealth Innovations Grant Project, and 
involve a combination of classwork and field 
excursions. 

He is also involved in writing a professional 
paper on the Quaternary Geomorphology of the 
Bogong High Plains. This will be used as part 
of the background information for the Grant 
Project. 

Apart from a climbing course in New 
Zealand in 1970, Ted’s outdoor experiences 
have been within Australia and include 
geological fieldwork in central Western 
Australia and far north Queensland. However, 
his favourite part of Australia is the Snowy 
Mountains and High Plains, which he claims 
provide unique experiences in any season. 



Shoot 

„thc 

Rapids 



• FRANKLIN (Tas) • NYMBOIDA (NSW) 

• MITTA MITTA (Vic) • MITCHELL (Qld) 

• SNOWY (Vic)» WATUT (PNG) 

For excitement and great companion¬ 
ship, join Australia's oldest rafting and 
canoeing adventure holiday specialist. 
The finest service and safety record plus 
fully inclusive, unbeatable value. 



No prior experience required. 
Write or call us now for brochure or free 
video evenings: 



414 BOURKE ST., MELB. Ph 67 7196 
J97 CLARENCE ST., SYD. Ph 292871 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 

OPEN TO ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS OVER $1000 IN PRIZES. 
Entry forms available from 37 Lothian Street North Melbourne. 






















GORE-TEX 
DOWN UNDER 


GORE-TEX A Brief History 

GORE-TEX® Fabric was introduced in the northern 
hemisphere in 1976 through qualified manufacturers of 
garments, tents and sleeping bags. Developed through 
advanced technology, GORE-TEX® Fabric is still the most 
breathable, completely water-proof and wind-proof fabric 
in existence. 

By late 1978, through the combined efforts of 
manufacturers and consumers plus extensive research and 
development, GORE-TEX® Fabric was modified substantially 
to become an “easy care” product. Care and washing 
instructions were simplified dramatically. 

1980 saw a further advance with a breakthrough in 
seam sealing technology. The GORE Seam Sealing Machine 
allows seams to be permanently and effectively sealed at the 
time the product is manufactured. 

Progress has continued and new laminating techniques 
now permit GORE-TEX® Fabric to be used in a variety of new 
applications including running shoes, hiking boots, fashion 
footwear, X-C ski boots and ski gloves. 

GORE-TEX® Fabric is simply the most functional fabric 
on the market at this time for all-weather protection and 
comfort. 


GORE-TEX® Fabrics by Alp Sports and Wilderness Products. 

Many other progressive manufacturers of quality gear 
and garments for outdoor pursuits now incorporate 
GORE-TEX® Fabric in their ranges as the premium 
performance product. 

Some of these Australian and New Zealand products 
made in GORE-TEX® Fabrics are illustrated and reader 
enquiries directed to the manufacturers will be welcomed 
and given prompt attention. 


What is GORE-TEX" Fabric? 

It is a combination of the unique 
GORE-TEX® membrane and woven 
and knit outerwear fabrics. While the / 
shell and liner fabrics provide 
strength and durability, the key to 
performance is the GORE-TEX® 
membrane which is microporous, 
yet hydrophobic (water-proof). The 
result of this combination is ^ 

water-proof, wind-proof, and durable 
garments which are comfortable to wear 
because moisture inside is allowed to evaporate and escape. 




GORE-TEX Fabric 
Arrives “Down Under.” 

In 1979 Mountain Designs and 
Paddymade, two of the leading 
manufacturers of outdoor gear in 
Australia, made their first garments 
from “easy care” GORE-TEX® Fabric. 
These parkas and overtrousers 
have been tried and proven in all 
weather conditions in Australia, 

New Zealand and overseas. 

In 1980 Macpac Products 
of Christchurch introduced 
GORE-TEX® Fabric into the 
New Zealand market with 
the “Light Year” lightweight 
tunnel tent. This was soon 
followed with clothing 
accessories in 


How Does GORE-TEX Fabric Work? 

The difference in surface energy between water and 
PTFE (the polymer from which the GORE-TEX® membrane 
is formed) creates a strong surface tension, and much like 

water beads-up on a freshly waxed car, water 
droplets are formed which can only be 
forced through the GORE-TEX® 
membrane at very high 
pressures. This is because its 
pores are many times 
smaller than the individual 
water droplets. The 
result is water¬ 
proofness equal to or 
better than most 
coated fabrics. 


Gore-Tex 
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GoreTex 


Alp Sports Ltd PO Box 553 Christchurch New Zealand 67148 Hallmark Leisure Goods Pty Ltd 131 Canterbury Road Toorak Vic 3142 (03) 2411595 James North 
Australia Pty Ltd (Taft) PO Box 157 Parramatta 2150 (02) 6351800 J&H Agencies PO Box 443 Queanbeyan NSW 2620 (062)97 3110 Jones Bros Ltd (CB Sports) 
91-93 Dickson Street Wellington New Zealand 859 452 Macpac Wilderness Equipment Ltd PO Box 8399 Christchurch New Zealand 43110 Mountain Designs 
Pty Ltd P0 Box 93 Broadway Qld 4006 (07) 52 8804 Paddymade Sales Pty Ltd 9/247 Rawson Street Auburn NSW 2144 (02) 648 5970 Park Lane Ltd (Pellini ski 
gloves) PO Box 13012 Christchurch New Zealand 65172 Top Mac Ltd 16 Putiki Street Greylynn Auckland New Zealand 763129 Torre Mountain Craft 16 Waghorn 
Street Ipswich Qld 4305 (07) 2817088 Wilderness Equipment PO Box 83 Fremantle WA 6160 (09) 335 2813 


Trade enquiries: WL Gore & Associates (Australia) Pty Ltd PO Box 99 Frenchs Forest NSW 2086 Telex 73355 Answerback code OZGORE Telephone (02) 977 7355 

™Gore-Tex is a trademark of WL Gore and Associates 














Why the Downia the better 



Down Quality: 


This is the most important single attribute of a bag. All down sleeping bags 
are not created equal, even if they are stated to have 
the same warmth 
the volun 


theoretically means 
550 cubic inches of air 
space per ounce of down.) 

Downia are recognised 
experts in lofting with over 
50 years 

Our down not o 
or exceeds all conventional lo 
values but is almost infinitely 
soft and long-lasting in it! 


WALL. (Advanced Box), 
advanced slant wall gives excellent 
more extreme 
Although more expensive 
trier than a normal box wall 
than 

by the extra warmth gained, 
the Downia Glacier 1100. 


Designed and made in Australia. 
Sanitized for lasting freshness. 


Shell and Liner 
Materials: 


We use light, tough 1.9 oz down- 
proof nylon fabric for the job. This 
nylon is used exclusively on all outers, 
walls and on the inners of every bag, 
with the exception of the Treeline 620 
where Downia use a superfine 2.2 oz 
cotton inner, accepting that the extra 
comfort is worth the slight (.3 oz square 
yard) additional weight. 


Stitching: 


All stitching is downproof. We use 
a special long-life high-strength thread 
compatible with the other high quality 
materials. 


Shape: 


The shape of a sleeping bag determines b 
the warmth and weight. Basically there are thi 
shapes that a sleeping bag can be made in: 
Rectangular where the sides of the bag are paralle 
Modified where the bag narrows towards the 
bottom slightly; or Mummy where the bag tapers 
to follow the body shape. 


The most effective, value- 
for-money type of construction used in 
all Downia 
All walls are 
super-tough 1.9 oz Ripstop 
nylon as the bag outer. 


Excluder: 


All Downia sleeping bags are fitted with 
a draught excluder which covers the entire 
length of the zip. This eliminates draughts 


Hoods: 


hoods are continuous with 
the bag and share the 
nternal construction; box walling 
the Treeline and Snowfields and 
walling on the Glacier. All hoods 
fitted with a locking cord grip and 
id may be adjusted anywhere from 
from fully open to fully closed. 


Design/style 

Fill weight 

Total weight 

Rating 

Coastal 

3 season 

Mountain 

summer 

Coastal 

Mountain 

Mountain 

Ski 

touring 

Expedition 

620 Treeline Modified Rectangular 

620 grams 

1.6 kilograms 

0°C 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Good 

Good 

- 

- 

- 

600 Treeline Mummy 

600 

1.3 

-3° C 

Good 

Very good 

Very good 

Excellent 

Acceptable 

- 

- 

920 Snowfield Modified Rectangular 

920 

1.9 

-8° C 

Good 

Good 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Very good 

Acceptable 

- 

900 Snowfield Mummy 

900 

1.8 

-12° C 

Acceptable 

Good 

Very good 

Very good 

Excellent 

Very good 

- 

1100 Glacier Mummy 

1100 

2.0 

-20° C 

- 

- 

Acceptable 

Acceptable 

Very good 

Excellent 

Excellent 


For your nearest stockist and brochure write or call: Outdoor Life Pty Ltd 222 Pacific Highway HORNSBY NSW 2077 (02) 476 5566. Merchant Adventurers 16 Flinders Lane MELB VIC 3000 (03) 6541611 




























GettingStorted 

Snakebite: New Hope for the Bitten, by Tim Low. 


• IN RECENT YEARS SNAKE BITE TREATMENT 
techniques have undergone a revolution. It is 
vital that bushwalkers and campers become 
familiar with the changes, as the old first aid 
advice is now thought to be not only useless, 
but harmful. 

The old first aid treatment involved lancing 
or slicing out flesh from around the bite, 
sucking out venom, splashing on Condy’s 
Crystals solution, and applying a tourniquet. 
None of these techniques is now in vogue. 
Snake venom is injected deeply and it travels 
quickly through the victim’s body. Suction, 
lancing, excision and disinfectants have no 
effect on most of the venom, which quickly 
spreads away from the bite. Condy’s Crystals 
destroy body tissue but very little venom. 
Lancing and excision (cutting out flesh) are 
painful and disfiguring treatments that were 
often mistakenly applied to bites of harmless 
snakes. (And even deadly snakes sometimes 
bite without injecting venom.) All these methods 
of treatment were gradually abandoned during 
the 1960s when use of the tourniquet became 
the focus of snake bite treatment. 

Most bites occur on arms and legs, and a 
tourniquet applied to the upper limb above the 
bite restricts venom to the lower limb, where 
its effects are less harmful. But there are 
problems with this method. 

A properly applied tourniquet not only stops 
venom flow out of the limb. It also prevents 
blood flowing in, and the limb’s tissues soon 
start dying from lack of oxygen. For this reason 
tourniquets must be loosened every 20 minutes 
and abandoned after two hours. 

Few people are competent at applying 
tourniquets, and poor application can result in 
severe damage to nerves and arteries. The 
danger is increased when frightened snake bite 
victims use inappropriate materials for a 
tourniquet — such as fishing line. 

Tourniquets are also very painful, and this 
pain adds to the shock of the snake bite victim. 

In 1979 the Commonwealth Serum 
Laboratories introduced a radical new method 
of snake bite treatment. Called the 




Top, the bulky form of the death adder is almost 
unmistakable, and above, the eastern brown snake 
is not easily identified by beginners. All photos 
courtesy Curator of Reptiles, Queensland Museum 
pressure/immobilization method, it replaces the 
tourniquet with a wide bandage wrapped tightly 
along the length of the bitten limb. 

This new treatment reflects the important 
discovery that venom molecules are so large 
they mostly travel through the lymphatic 
system, not the blood stream. A wide tight 


bandage immobilizes venom within the limb’s 
lymphatic system, without preventing the vital 
flow of blood. 

This technique was actually developed in 
Oxford in 1941, but it escaped medical attention 
until rediscovered by the Commonwealth 
Serum Laboratories a few years ago. 

It has already proved remarkably effective 
in a snake bite incident in Brisbane. The victim, 
an experienced snake handler, immediately 
bandaged his arm after a snake bit his thumb. 
Two hours later no symptoms of poisoning had 
been felt. Yet only five minutes after the 
bandage was released the victim suffered a 
bursting headache, nausea, profuse sweating 
and aches. He was immediately given 
antivenene and recovered quickly. 

Whilst not all snakes are venomous, it is 
best, from a first aid point of view, to consider 
all snakes as dangerous. 

The new pressure/immobilization technique 
for snake bite on a limb is as follows: 

1 Remove clothing from around the bite but 
keep the limb completely still. 



ALPINE GUIDES 

MT COOK AND WESTLAND NATIONAL PARKS 

SCHOOL OF MOUNTAINEERING 
• PRIVATE GUIDING 
ALPINE AND CROSS COUNTRY TOURING 
HELICOPTER AND GLACIER SKIING 
TREKS AND EXPEDITIONS 
NEW ZEALAND’S FOREMOST 
PROFESSIONAL GUIDES 
Write for details 
Box 20 Mt Cook 
£ Phone 834 

' ‘ Telex N24308 
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N€W ZEALAND 
OUTDOOR ADVENTURES 

From SELECTA TOURS (03) 277 7203 

Toll free (008) 33 8018 


9 OR 10 DRV 12 DRV 

AUCKLAND/TAUPO/ HIKING, FISHING, 

AUCKLAND TOUR RAFTING TOUR 


DAY 1 Arrive Auckland Monday/Thursday. 

DAY 2 Auckland to Taupo by scheduled coach line 
Tuesday/Friday. Overnight Taupo Motel. 

DAY 3 Join Wilderness Holiday Wednesday/ 
Saturday. 

DAY 4 Wilderness Holiday. 

DAY 5 Wilderness Holiday. 

DAY 6 Wilderness Holiday (return Taupo on 9 day 
holiday). 

DAY 7 Wilderness Holiday (return Taupo on 10 day 
holidy). 

DAY 8 In Taupo. 

DAY 9 In Taupo (return home on 9 day holiday). 
DAY 10 Auckland — Home. 

ALL HOLIDAYS INCLUDE: 

• Transfer on arrival to accommodation 

• Motel accommodation in Auckland and Taupo on 
a twin share basis 

• All Accommodation, meals and equipment while 
in wilderness except personal requirements 

• Transport from Auckland to Taupo and return 

COSTS 9 Day Holiday $288.00. 10 Day Holiday 
$320.00. Single room supplement for motels Both 
Holidays $90.00 

D€PflRTUR€S: 

9 Day Every Monday. 10 Day Every Thursday. 

12 Day Every Monday. From November to March. 


12 days, 11 nights, camping, river rafting, hiking 
private lands in the Taupo area. 

DAY 1 Arrive Auckland. 

DAY 2 Travel from Auckland to Taupo 

DAY 3 Transfer from Taupo to Wilderness area. 

DAY 4 TO DAY 6 At leisure in Wilderness area. 

DAY 7 TO DAY 11 River Rafting. 

DAY 12 Return to Auckland. 

COSTS Per Person $608.00. 

ALL HOLIDAYS INCLUDE: 

• Transfer to accommodation on arrival. 

• Transport. • Accommodation • All meals while 
hiking and rafting. • Equipment except personal 
requirements. 


TO SELECTA TOURS: 

P.O. BOX 381, MOUNT WAVERLEY, 3149 

Please send me information on: 

□ Outdoor Adventures 

□ Coach Tours 

□ Selfdrive Holidays 

Name . 

Adress. 


.iz____________.___.rij 


SELECTA TOURS LTD 

HEAD OFFICE: SELECTA TOURS. HEU HEU STREET, TAUPO, NEW ZEALAND, BOX 761. PHONE 88 355. TELEX: NZ21340 SELCTA. 
MELBOURNE OFFICE: P.O. BOX 381 MT. WAVERLEY. VICTORIA 3149. AUSTRALIA. PHONE (03) 277 7203. TELEX: AA37767 SELCTA. 
















2 Wrap a broad bandage tightly over the bite 
and over as much of the limb as possible. The 
bandage should be as tight as for a sprained 
ankle. Use strips of clothing or towels if 
bandages are unavailable. 

3 Tie a splint to the leg using a length of 
timber, tent poles, or whatever. If the bite is on 
the forearm or hand, bind and splint the forearm 
and immobilize the arm in a sling. The limb 
should be comfortable for several hours at 
least. 

4 Get the patient to hospital, ensuring that 
the bandages and splint remain on until 
medical care is reached and that the limb is 
kept still. Bring along the snake if dead but take 
no risks trying to catch or kill it. (Bring transport 
to the victim wherever possible.) 

5 Reassure the patient. Very few snake bites 
end in death. 

In the case of a bite on the head or neck, 
no first aid can be given. If the trunk is bitten, 
pressure should be applied by any possible 
means, provided chest movement is not 



The fierce snake has the most potent venom of any 
land snake in the world. Fortunately it is only found 
in arid, inland areas. 

restricted. Luckily over 90% of bites occur on 
limbs, where treatment is straightforward. 

(This method of treatment is also effective 
against bites of the funnel-web spider, but 
should not be used for red-back spider bites. 
Red-back venom is very slow-moving, and 
bandages only increase the pain.) 

Snake identification was once vital to snake 
bite treatment because venoms vary between 
species and require different antivenenes. 
Deaths sometimes occurred when victims 
were given the wrong antivenene. 

Treatment has become safer with the 
development of polyvalent antivenene, which 
counters the venom of any Australian snake. 
But polyvalent antivenene has its own 
problems. Large amounts must be injected, as 
the dosage is a mix of several different 
antivenenes. The injection of large numbers of 
foreign proteins poses the risk of severe allergic 
reaction, and doctors are reluctant to use this 
antivenene if the snake can be identified. 

The risks are probably reduced if adrenaline 
and antihistamine are injected before the 
antivenene, and this procedure is now 
recommended by the Commonwealth Serum 
Laboratories. 

Despite these advances, snake identification 
is still advised where possible. In Tasmania the 
venom of the two deadly snakes (tiger snake 
and copperhead) is neutralized by tiger snake 
antivenene, so identification is unnecessary. 

In Victoria a mix of tiger snake and brown 
snake antivenene counters bites by any 
dangerous snake. In other states identification 
is more important. 

Several booklets and survival manuals 
provide brief aids to snake identification by 
means of photos and distribution maps. But 
while colour photos of deadly snakes might 
strike awe into the reader, they are not much 
use in identification. Australia's large snakes 



Not all treks were created equal. Some paths are beaten, some 
are not. We choose the latter. 

Please send me information on your Australia, Nepal, India, Canada and 
Japan adventures. 

Wilderness Expeditions 

Suite 806, Australia Square, Sydney 2000. (02) 27 8742 
Outdoor Travel Centre 

377 Little Bourke Street, Melbourne 3000 



All seasons sport specialists... 




For the novice-Sportana offer skilled help to seled the right 
equipment and expert tuition in its use. 

For the more advanced-Sportana have the latest and the best 
gear with the service to back it up. 

For free advice or a price,phone Chris Hellerui 
on 509 0195-he’s always happy to help! 

1232 HIGH STREET MALVERN 
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KEITH WHITTA 

FREELANCE GUIDING AND 

INFORMATION SERVICE 

WALK CRADLE MOUNTAIN 

THE WESTERN ARTHURS, 

ANYWHERE IN TASMANIA 

42 FENTON STREETLATROBE 

TASMANIA 7307 004 261830 


CONTEMPLATION 
Calendar 1984 

INSIGHTS INTO W.A.’S 
BUSHLANDS 

Uniquely artistic works in classical 
monochrome, capturing nature’s 
pure form and beauty. 

A portfolio, and review of the 1983 
edition, appeared in WILD No. 8. 

$5.50 

Mail order from the publisher: 
Peter Ewing,P.O. Box 40, 
Cottesloe.W.A. 6011. 



MOUNTAIN GUIDE 

Available for client guiding and personal instruction. 
MOUNT COOK 1 December 1983 to 10 February 1984 
Write to M W DENZ 748 fbrtobello Road BROAD BAY, 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND Telephone (024) 29 6S2 
• NEW • ZEALAND* 


are notoriously variable in colour, and many 
deadly species look alike. A large brown- 
coloured snake in north Queensland might be 
a taipan, mulga or common brown snake, each 
of which requires a different antivenene. The 
common brown snake can be orange, brown, 
black or banded. 

The names of the snakes are not much help 
either. Spotted black snakes often lack spots; 
tiger snakes often have no bands. Red-bellied 
black snakes may have pink or even white 
bellies. 

Snake identification is based on scale 
arrangements, and these are difficult for the 
amateur to master. It is unlikely that hospital 
staff would accept a snake identification by a 
lay person (except for the distinctive death 
adder and red-bellied black snake). 

Even if snakes could be easily recognized 
in the field, it is doubtful that identifications by 
snake bite victims would often be reliable. 
Psychologists have shown that people are 
unreliable at quick observation, particularly 
under stress. 

Venom detection kits are a new hope for 
snake bite victims. The kits allow hospitals to 
identify the type of snake venom from bitten 
clothing, skin, or from the patient’s blood and 
urine. For this reason it is important that the 
site of a snake bite is not washed or sucked. 

Hospital staff may be ignorant of the latest 
ideas in snake bite treatment so it is important 
the snake bite victim (or his companions) note 
the following: 

1 If the patient is in satisfactory health, 
antivenene should not be given. The snake may 
have been harmless or only slightly toxic. 

2 The snake should be identified, if at hand. 
If hospital staff are not confident of 
identification, the nearest State museum should 
be phoned. 

3 A venom detection kit should be used, if 
available. If not, hospital staff should contact 
the nearest facility for venom detection. 
Without identification, polyvalent antivenene is 
the only choice, if severe symptoms appear. 

4 Before using polyvalent antivenene, 
antihistamine and a small dose of adrenaline 
should be given. If the patient has a history of 
allergy, or has received equine (horse) protein 
before, steroids are advised. 

5 The bandaged limb should not be 
loosened suddenly, as the surge of venom may 
bring on severe reactions. Bandages should be 
loosened temporarily, then tightened, allowing 
a gradual flow of venom from the limb. 

6 Antivenene should not be withheld if 
severe symptoms develop. Antivenenes are 
much purer now than 20 years ago, when many 
doctors rated them almost as dangerous as the 
venom itself. 

Despite the huge advances of the last 20 
years, it is still obvious that in the case of 
snakebite, prevention is much better than cure. 
Snakebite is a particularly serious threat to 
bushwalkers and other outdoor adventurers 
who are often a day's walk or more from a 
hospital. 

Bushwalkers should take the utmost care to 
avoid snakes. Most bites occur when people 
try to catch or kill the snake. 

A torch should be carried when walking 
about on warm evenings, and stout shoes are 
best worn in long grass. 

Be reassured that snakes are not naturally 
aggressive towards people. Venom is a poor 
defence against humans (it acts too slowly); its 
true function is to immobilize prey. 

Snakes are a natural part of the ecosystem, 
important in the control of mice and rats. Leave 
them alone and they will be happy to return the 
favour. • 


Wfeknow... 

\\hvebeen 

there. 

And not only to the Flinders 
Ranges and South West 
Tasmania. We also use wild 
places like the Himalayas and the 
Alps of New Zealand to test the 
gear we sell. 

Tested in extreme conditions to 
make sure that the boots, packs, 
sleeping bags, skis and climbing 
equipment that we sell won’t fray, 
split, shrink or come undone 
when you really need to rely on it! 

So come in and see us soon ... 
we know, we’ve been there! 
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Thor Adventure Equipment 

Specialists for over 10 years 
40 Waymouth Street, 

Adelaide. 5000. (08) 212 7857 
Country and Mail Orders Welcome. 



Specialist in 

Bushwalking, 
Climbing and 
Trekking equipment 

204 La Trobe Street 
Melbourne 3000 
(03) 347 9279 

146 High Street 
Kew 3101 
(03) 862 1801 
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69 Liverpool Street 
(02) 264 2685 

Miranda 

527 The Kingsway 
(02) 525 6829 

Parramatta 

61 Macquarie Street 
(02) 633 3746 

Canberra 

46 Northbourne Ave 
(062) 47 8949 

Melbourne 

55 Hardware Street 
(03) 67 4845 

Hobart 

32 Criterion Street 
(002) 31 0777 
Catalogues 
available from 

Paddy’s Mail Order 

PO Box 175 
Redfern NSW 2016 
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• OLEGAS TRUCHANAS, BUSHMAN, 
canoeist, mountaineer, photographer 
extraordinaire — Australia owes much 
to this man who, alone, explored much 
of South-west Tasmania and greatly ad¬ 
ded to our knowledge of the area. 
Through his photographs he conveyed 
the wild beauty and primal splendor of 
the terrain, encouraging others to visit 
and appreciate the areas he came to 
love. 

The Olegas Truchanas Canoeing 
Award, newly established by the 
Australian Canoe Federation, is a tribute 
to an extraordinary man. The Award will 
recognize the attributes and 
achievements of groups of canoeists 
who maintain the spirit of adventure, ex¬ 
ploration and appreciation of our coun¬ 
try which Olegas showed in his explora¬ 
tion of the South-west. 

When he arrived in Tasmania in 1948 
as a post-war migrant, Olegas found 
that there was an unknown quarter to 
the island — the South-west — which 
had been little explored by white man. 
This quarter was still only roughly map¬ 
ped; it was crammed with mountains, 
many unclimbed, even unnamed. Lakes 
and tarns abounded, rivers and creeks 
from thousands of valleys made their 
way to a coast that remained as un¬ 
touched as it was when Tasman first 
sighted the twin peaks of Heemskirk and 
Zeehan in 1642. 

It was the mystery, the challenge and 
the wild beauty of the area which in¬ 
spired Olegas Truchanas to explore this 
part of his new country. 

Olegas about four years before his death. Right. 
Olegas kayaking Tasmania’s Pieman River in about 
1966. All uncredited photos Truchanas collection 


Olegas Truchanas was born in 
Siauliai, Lithuania, in 1923. This small 
country was overrun by the Russians in 
1940, the Nazis in 1941 and by the Rus¬ 
sians again in 1945 as they drove out 
the Germans. He fought the invaders as 
a member of the Lithuanian Resistance 
Movement, and saw nearly a third of his 
countrymen killed or sent to concentra¬ 
tion camps. He left his country when it 
became a Soviet state. 

Olegas fled with his family to West 
Germany, and gained admittance to 
Munich University to study law. 


However the university was closed 
because of communist infiltration, agita¬ 
tion and riots, and the students were 
sent to camps for displaced persons. It 
was at this time that Olegas began to ski 
and climb in the Bavarian Alps and take 
an interest in the famous Bavarian 
mountain photographers, whose distinc¬ 
tive style influenced his developing 
photography. 

He came to Tasmania as a migrant, 
subject to the conditions of the Com¬ 
monwealth Government: two years’ 
work was required, either in industry or 
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Portrait of an extraordinary bushman, by Yvonne McLaughlin. 
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level of the river). And all this was done 
alone! 

A few weeks after the completion of 
this trip Olegas presented a collection of 
slides of it to an audience that overflow¬ 
ed the Hobart Town Hall. 

The character of the Gordon River 
has changed dramatically since the 
completion of the Serpentine and 
Strathgordon Dams, and most of the 
Serpentine River now lies under the 
waters of the Pedder impoundment. 
Much of what Olegas saw and experi¬ 
enced is now changed or submerged. 

Olegas continued his exploratory 
trips and became involved in community 
activities. As a canoe instructor he took 
groups of young people on canoe and 
camping expeditions along Tasmanian 
rivers during week-ends and school 
holidays. He always stressed the impor¬ 
tance of bushcraft when venturing into 


wilderness areas. He felt that skill in 
canoeing was insufficient in itself, when 
paddling on the rivers of the South-west, 
and that proficiency in bushcraft was 
essential for trips to be successful, and 
in some cases for survival. 

He believed that physical fitness was 
sought not as an end in itself, but as a 
bonus from an active life in natural sur¬ 
roundings enjoyed for its own sake. He 
was endowed with the sort of physical, 
mental and spiritual powers found in 
great explorers who made their mark on 
the world. Olegas not only used his 
remarkable abilities to pursue his own 
ideas and objectives, but he gave a con¬ 
siderable amount of time, and much of 
himself, to the community in general 
and to young people in particular. 

Through his own beliefs, and the 
energy he expended in following them, 
he inspired people to stretch 


public works. He began work with the 
Electrolytic Zinc Company at Risdon 
near Hobart. He and others were set to 
pushing old trucks loaded with metal 
along worn and rusty rails. 

Olegas was excited by the beauty of 
the South-west and it delighted him to 
think of the undiscovered places he 
might visit. He began long trips, and 
disappeared for weeks into this region 
of practically uninhabited land, emerg¬ 
ing each time with more knowledge and 
incredible photographs. 

In early 1958, starting at Lake Ped¬ 
der, Olegas navigated the Serpentine 
and lower Gordon Rivers alone, a feat 
never before accomplished. He used a 
kayak specially designed for the ven¬ 
ture. The frame was of aluminium 
stringers, no part longer than two 
metres. It could be assembled or 
dismantled at will using a system of 
bolts. Once assembled, a canvas cover 
was slipped over the frame like a glove. 
At 25 kilograms, it was light enough to 
be carried round difficult rapids and 
waterfalls. 

This was truly an epic journey, 
through many gorges and rapids. There 
were sections of tranquil pools followed 
by roaring white water. Just before the 
Serpentine River joined the Gordon 
River there was a spectacular drop of 
almost 300 metres in the last kilometre 
or two that produced awe inspiring 
waterfalls and rapids. At one stage 
Olegas was actually swept over a series 
of waterfalls but managed to scramble 
ashore some distance downstream. It 
rained heavily, causing the river to rise 
alarmingly, and there were many cap¬ 
sizes, and many laborious portages, 


It delighted him 
to think of the 
undiscovered 
places he might 
visit. 


over and round large boulders and cliffs. 

In order to avoid the Splits, since to 
paddle through them was impossible, he 
had an exhausting overland portage that 
took days. This involved several trips 
carrying his kayak, tent and equipment 
up and down cliffs and through dense 
forest, much of it horizontal scrub, until 
everything was assembled again at river 
level, below the Splits. This portage was 
a feat in itself, given the inpenetrable 
nature of the forest, the climbing and 
distance involved and there was an ever 
present threat of rain causing the river 
to rise (in the Splits the flood water mark 
is easily 30 metres above the summer 

Olegas photographed his kayak in a gorge on 
Tasmania's Denison River near the Prince of Wales 
Range. Above, a Press portrait. Photo courtesy The 
Mercury 
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Camp Trails Lobo 

From the internally-framed Wolf Pack series. 
The suspension system is adjustable at all major 
points to suit a wide range of torso sizes. The Wolf 
Packs comfortably suit ski tourers through to 
regular bushwalkers. 

Camp Trails also manufacture a range of 
front-loading travel packs with the adjustable 
suspension systems. 

Write for information to: 

Camp Trails 
Ian Aitchison and Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street Milton Qld 4064 
Phone (07)3690965 





Eureka! 


Write for information to Eureka Tent 

Ian Aitchison and Co Pty Ltd 42 Douglas Street Milton Queensland 4064 Phone (07) 369 0965 
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^SJV EVENING 
IN SUBURBIA. 



• AS A GROUP OF PRECOCIOUS TEENAGERS 
visiting Tasmania to perform in an ambitious 
rockclimbing film on Federation Peak, we were 
more than a trifle impressed by our own 
importance. 

The fact that the South-west's notorious 
weather saw to it that the project was a wash¬ 
out had little effect on this opinion, and we paid 
scant attention to the head cameraman, or 
anyone else for that matter. But it did seem that, 
with his silver hair, imp-like appearance, marked 
preference for solitude and unpronounceable 
name, this head cameraman was something out 
of the ordinary, at the very least an eccentric! 
His wish to remain behind after his trembling 
colleagues had been whisked back to civilization 
by helicopter in the teeth of another gale did 
nothing to allay this suspicion. Camped on 
Thwaites and Bechervaise Plateaux, the rest of 
the party returned to Hobart by separate routes, 
our cameraman travelling alone. 

Some days later our cameraman displayed 
further symptoms of eccentricity by inviting our 
entire group, hungry and dishevelled, to dinner. 

Being cocky lads, someone suggested various 
pre-dinner games of strength and agility. Certainly 
nobody had any fears of being shown up by our 
host, a man of obviously advanced age! Naturally 
we selected activities in which we could best 
impess him — and each other. Imagine our 
surprise when he equalled, and excelled, our best 
efforts, then proceeded to demonstrate a number 
of new exercises that made us look like the puny, 


knock-kneed adolescents we were. 

Over dinner more evidence emerged of our 
host’s remarkable youthful energy. A truly modest 
man, it took considerable enthusiastic probing to 
unearth tales of epic solo journeys by foot and 
kayak to places no white man had ever seen, and 
we sat slack-jawed as he told of his involvement 
in the Lithuanian resistance movement during the 
War and recalled yachting sagas. (An Olympic- 
standard yachtsman, our extraordinary 
cameraman later showed us a highly 
sophisticated boat under construction in his 
garage.) 

Dinner over, we were asked if we would Tike 
to see a few slides' but were completely 
unprepared for what followed — a unique, 
exquisite and technically perfect exhibition of 
Tasmania's wildest, most beautiful and 
inaccessible places, revealed in all weather 
conditions. Quietly, the stories behind the 
pictures emerged — weeks of solitude with only 
scrub, rock and the elements as companions. 

(The games and dinner must have proved too 
much for the most vocal and bumptious member 
of our party. Soon after the slides started, his 
head began nodding conspicuously. Before long, 
loud snores punctuated our host's commentary. 
When the lights went on he woke like a startled 
possum and, rubbing his eyes, loudly proclaimed 
'those were the most b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l slides I've 

Our host had sometimes waited days to 
capture a scene to his satisfaction. The result of 
a life-time of experience, these slides were a 
collection never to be equalled. 

Having said our thanks, we left with an 
uncommon feeling of enrichment, and of learning. 
For a time we seemed to do little but discuss our 
host. Now, almost 20 years later, we still recall 
our evening together. 

The following summer our host lost his house, 
yacht and slides in the Hobart bushfires. He soon 
rebuilt the house and quickly set about re¬ 
establishing a slide collection. Photography 
became his tool to convince others — thousands 
came to his public lectures — that Tasmania's 
wild places must be saved. 

The father of the Tasmanian conservation 
movement, and the acknowledged mentor of 
outstanding wilderness photographer Peter 
Dombrovskis, his work paved the way for the 
recent Franklin victory. The book of his photos 
(which has gone through so many editions) and 
the Huon Pine reserve named in his honour, are 
not necessary to remind us that in 1972 we 
suffered great loss when Olegas Truchanas 
drowned in one of his beloved wild rivers. • 

Chris Baxter 


themselves and to use their abilities in a 
positive way towards worthwhile 
achievements. 

He encouraged people to look around 
with fresh eyes, to see and appreciate 
the beauty that they had either never 
noticed or taken for granted. Through 
his example and encouragement he 
helped people meet mental and physical 
challenges and, in some cases, to 
achieve the seemingly impossible. 

Olegas’ own achievements are con¬ 
siderable, and his influence in many 
spheres can still be seen. Because of 
him, many people who might not other¬ 
wise have had the opportunity, have ex¬ 
plored parts of the South-west and 
canoed its rivers. Others owe their lives 
to his vigilance, as he was frequently 
called in to join the Police Search and 
Rescue Squad. 

To some individuals, such as Peter 
Dombrovskis, to whom he taught the 
arts of canoeing and photography, 


This was a truly 
epic journey, 
through many 
gorges and 
rapids. 


Olegas was an important figure who 
helped shape future lives. 

Through his photographs Peter is now 
showing us the beauty of wilderness 
areas, catching its many moods, just as 
Olegas once did. 

Olegas was also an active con¬ 
servationist, and in later years a council 
member of the Australian Conservation 
Foundation. He wanted to share the 
beauties of wilderness with those 
unable to visit it themselves. He was 
one of the many people who protested 
against the flooding of Lake Pedder, and 
through his photographs he tried to 
show people what they were about to 
lose. 

The public response to his audio 
visual presentations was dramatic. On 
many occasions there was standing 
room only. The doors frequently had to 
be closed half an hour before each 
presentation began, and hundreds of 
people were turned away. People came 
not only to see his superb pictures, but 
also to see the man. He was already 
well known and his humour and his talks 
will be long remembered. 

Olegas was largely responsible for 
the preservation of a stand of mature 
Huon Pines in the forest on the Denison 
River flat not far from the Gordon River. 
Most of the workable stands of mature 
Huon Pines were cut down before the 
middle of the last century. Only isolated 
trees and small stands survived in ac¬ 
cessible areas. With the increasing use 
of helicopters and chain saws, Olegas 


realized that an area of Huon Pines had 
to be preserved, otherwise only isolated 
trees would be left. The Huon Pine has 
exceptional qualities and is eagerly 
sought. It grows in dense rainforest, and 
only in the west and south-west of 
Tasmania. It grows nowhere else in the 
world, and requires anything from 500 to 
1,000 years to reach maturity. 

Olegas lived to see the area saved, 
but not to know that it was eventually 
named the Truchanas Huon Pine 
Reserve. He lost his life on 6 January 
1972 in the Gordon River, just weeks 
before he was to have taken up a new 
appointment, which included en¬ 
vironmental studies, at the Tasmanian 


College of Advanced Education. 

Bushwalkers, mountaineers, 
canoeists — every sort of outdoor en¬ 
thusiast — have since followed in his 
footsteps, and enjoyed the unique 
pleasures of seeing beautiful unspoilt 
country, and experiencing the 
challenges of such an area. 

• 

Further information on the Olegas 
Truchanas Canoeing Award can be ob¬ 
tained from the Secretary, Australian 
Canoe Federation, Touring Committee, 
PO Box 78, Hampton 3188. 

Acknowledgement: information from 
The World of Olegas Truchanas by Max 
Angus. • 
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• SOME OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
landscape photographs we see have been 
taken from a tripod with a larger camera 
of at least 60 x 60 millimetre format 
(214 x 214 inches), but during bushwalks, 
and particularly ski touring trips, there is 
usually no scope for such complications. 
When I carry a pack for several days, 
such a camera is not only too heavy but 
setting it up creates unreasonable delay 
for other members of the party, so I rely 
on one or two 35 millimetre cameras, 
usually with only their normal 
lenses. It is, of course, the weight 
factor that makes me leave my 
additional lenses behind but it also 
gives photography a simplicity 
which I enjoy on these trips. There 
is no time lost in changing lenses, 
no decisions to make, no 
technicalities to be considered, so 
the mind can concentrate on the 
scenery and on the subject to be 
photographed. 

The value of this simplification 
becomes particularly apparent in 
bad weather. That is the time 
when many people pack their 
camera away and don’t bring it out 
again until the next sunbeam 
appears, but, in summer or winter, 
it is during bad weather that some 
of the best photographs can be 
obtained. The foliage in forests 
becomes shiny from rain, and the 
mountains look mysterious when 
engulfed by mist and fog. It is then 
that the true character of a 
landscape becomes more 
obvious and recording it requires 
only a little more effort and 
thought. 

I always have my cameras 
hanging in front of me, round the 
neck and over the shoulder, in 
their leather eveready cases and, 
in bad weather, also under the 
parka. My small camera, a Leica 
CL, just fits into the pocket of my 
woollen shirt. The bigger one, a Leica M5, 
has a strong leather case protecting it not 
only from moisture but also from bumps 
and falls during ski touring trips. When 
photographing in blizzards, heavy rain or 
drifting snow I usually pick subjects that 
I can take with my back to the weather 
so that the camera is somewhat protected 
and the lens, which has extra protection 
from its own lens hood, does not 
immediately get wet or drifted up with 
snow. If this happens one might as well 
pack up for the time being because it is 
almost impossible to dry and clean a lens 
when outdoors in a raging storm. 
Handkerchiefs, paper tissues and 
anything else are soon hopelessly wet. 

It is possible to trick the weather by 
setting out with the Nikinos, a superb little 
underwater camera, but there is still the 
problem of keeping the glass in front of 
the lens free of snow drift or raindrops. 
The Nikinos is valuable not only as an 
underwater camera down to 50 metres, 
but also for cavers, canoeists and other 


water sport enthusiasts. A similar camera, 
the cheaper HD-1 Fuijica, is water- 
resistant and waterproof down to 15 
metres. I don’t know how much dunking 
it can take, but I have seen pictures taken 
with it and they were superbly sharp. I 
have an Ewa Marine plastic underwater 
housing for the protection of 35 millimetre 
cameras. It is a bit bulky and 
cumbersome so I would never take it ski 
touring, but it worked well sailing through 
a storm on Port Phillip Bay. The air was 
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filled with so much spray that I could not 
have taken any photos without the bag. 

Salt water, if not removed the same day, 
is deadly to cameras, but snow drift or 
rain does not cause any harm provided 
the camera is given a chance to dry out. 
This is often easier said than done. I 
remember a walk along the Picton River 
in Tasmania where it rained only once, 
and that was always. I took a lot of 
photographs, but at the end of the first day 
I became panic stricken because the 
camera was quite wet. Finally I wrapped 
it in my towel, one of the few dry things 
I had left, and took it with me into my 
sleeping bag. This did the trick and next 
morning the camera was dry. 

Some people might find it odd, but 
during ski touring trips I sleep with my 
cameras. When emerging from the tent 
in the mornings I immediately have a 
functional camera, instead of one that is 
so icy cold that the viewfinder fogs up 
when one brings it to the eye. There is little 
difficulty taking a warm camera into 


the cold; but bringing a camera cooled in 
sub-zero conditions into warm air causes 
so much condensation that the only thing 
to do is to place it in a plastic bag and let 
it thaw, for several hours if need be. 

In ice and snow surroundings there is 
one important point on exposure that 
should be noted, particularly in blizzard 
or whiteout conditions: one should open 
up the diaphragm of the lens by half to 
one f stop from the reading through the 
lens exposure meter (or any exposure 
meter) has given, otherwise 
under-exposure results. The 
reason for this is simple; exposure 
meters are calibrated to give a 
light value producing the 
equivalent of average, medium- 
grey tones, but pictures which 
consist only of snow must 
become lighter than this medium 
grey to make the snow look white. 
We can’t expect the camera’s 
exposure meter to know that snow 
should be white and not medium 
grey, so this manual correction is 
necessary. When blue sky, rocks, 
trees or a few people form part of 
a snow picture, I find an increase 
of exposure is unnecessary. 

This fine adjustment is 
particularly important when 
shooting transparency (slide) film 
— colour negative or black and 
white is far less sensitive to the 
problem. Colour negative, even in 
35 millimetre has a superb quality 
these days, but to obtain the best 
results one would have to set 
oneself up for colour enlarging 
and produce one’s own colour 
prints. This could be tremendously 
rewarding, but there is so much 
work involved that I am afraid 
there might not be much time left 
for outdoor activities. Colour 
postcards made by Kodak or 
elsewhere are all that are needed 
for showing around or mounting in 
albums, but if this is all one wants from 
one’s own photographs one might as well 
not use a 35 millimetre camera but a tiny, 
lightweight 110 cartridge camera. 
Generally I advise against any format 
smaller than 35 millimetre; it does not 
permit satisfactory blow-ups from the 
better shots and the standard of 
reproduction is unsuitable for publication. 

Publications such as books, magazines 
and calendars require slides for colour 
reproductions, but prints are used for 
black and white reproductions. Black and 
white photography is by no means a thing 
of the past, a fact demonstrated in any 
photographic gallery, but black and white 
photography virtually is of value only if one 
makes one’s own enlargements. It is then 
possible to obtain the mood one wishes 
to express by allowing the pictures 
to become lighter or darker or by 

Mawsons Hut, Snowy Mountains, New South Wales. 
Above, ski school, Bogong High Plains, Victoria. 
Hosel. Over, on Snowy Bluff, above the Wonnangatta 
valley, Victoria. Michael Collie 
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Jutta Hosel tells how you can take better wilderness pictures with 
less equipment. 
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using photographic paper of different 
contrast grades. Even people who do 
not have the use of a darkroom would be 
wise to take the occasional black and 
white film; one day it might be very 
useful to have a variety of black and 
white negatives, possibly from different 
locations and environments. The 
negatives have to be stored carefully, I 
suggest cut in strips of six in negative fil¬ 
ing sheets — a film rolled up in a coil 
somewhere in the corner of a cupboard 
is not good enough: to find it scratched, 
and the photos full of dirty blotches, 
would be most disappointing. 

35 millimetre cameras. It is not easy 
to answer the question of what type of 
camera should be used. Perhaps I could 
say it is extremely easy, because all 
well-known brands of modern cameras 
are entirely satisfactory. So, too, are the 
lenses, vyhich have improved greatly 
since computers have been available to 
calculate factors necessary for lens 
construction. Most modern cameras 
have electronically timed shutter and 
diaphragm controls and are very 
reliable. They use battery power not only 
for their exposure meters but for all 
other functions, so it is a good idea to 
carry a spare battery, particularly in 
cold conditions. In addition I would ad¬ 
vise anyone buying a camera with elec¬ 
tronically operating shutters to make 
sure it also has a manual shutter setting 
so that one can still take photographs if 
there is a shortage of batteries. (Such 
cameras include the Pentax ME or ME 
Super, Pentax MV or Nikon EM.) 

These reflex cameras have been 
developed into very efficient picture tak¬ 
ing machines, but the simple viewfinder 
camera (such as the Minolta HiMatic G, 
the Olympus Trip 35 or Rollei 35 LED — 
to mention only a few from a huge 
range) should not be overlooked. Most 
of them don’t have interchangeable 
lenses, some have range-finders or 
even an automatic focusing system 
(Chinon 35 FA Auto Focus); in others the 
distance setting has to be guessed, but 
this is no problem with cameras of this 
kind. They are very light and work well 
under all conditions. The smallest of 
these 35 millimetre viewfinder cameras 
has been for many years a camera of 
the Rollei range, but now there are 
others; the most satisfactory is possibly 
the Olympus XA2, which weighs 200 
grams without battery. The smallest of 
them, the Minox GL weighing only 190 
grams, is also the most expensive. 
There are disadvantages with these 
midgets; in some cases one can use 
neither filters nor lens hood, and their 
short focal length lens, 35 millimetre (a 
wide angle), is rather too wide for land¬ 
scape photography — but ideal to take 
all sorts of activities from climbing to 
bushwalking. 

Accessories. For versatility, 
Running Creek Falls, Lamington National Park, 
Queensland. Roger Sheppeard. Above, on the 
Wellington Plains, Victoria. Hosel 


however, we have to look to the reflex 
cameras. Their advantages include the 
ease with which close-ups can be taken 
and a magnificent range of inter¬ 
changeable lenses including all types of 
very good zoom lenses. The latter are 
unfortunately slightly on the heavy and 
bulky side. To travel lightweight one 
should have a serious look at ‘doublers’ 
(tele-converters). These small optical 
devices are relatively cheap and 
available for most 35 millimetre reflex 
cameras. Placed between lens and 
camera they double the focal length. 
Thus a 50 millimetre (normal) lens 


to appear darker and give more contrast 
between clouds and sky (and is par¬ 
ticularly valuable in colour 
photography). 

In black and white photography a 
range of coloured filters will do the 
same trick. Red and orange filters make 
clouds appear dramatic against a dark 
sky, but they have the disadvantage of 
reproducing the green landscapes too 
dark. This is all right when rocks, sand 
or a sunburnt countryside are recorded, 
but as soon as green vegetation forms a 
major part of a picture one should use a 
yellow or yellow-green filter to obtain a 



becomes a 100 millimetre lens, a slight 
tele-lens; a nice lens for portraiture or to 
reproduce mountains or other land¬ 
scape features a bit larger, a bit more 
impressively. There may be a slight loss 
of quality around the edges, but in land¬ 
scapes this is not so noticeable. Triplers 
are also available but they are less 
highly commended because their use 
decreases the quality of the picture. 

Some accessories are absolute 
'musts’, like a lens hood and ultraviolet 
(UV) filter (or skylight filter, which is 
almost the same). The lens hood shields 
the lens not only from direct sunlight but 
also from stray light which always 
abounds, even in dull weather. The UV 
filter which eliminates some of the 
ultraviolet light occurring particularly 
above 2,000 metres, has an extra func¬ 
tion in protecting the lens against dust 
and dirt or rain and snow. In other 
words, a filter can be rubbed, wiped and 
cleaned and should it eventually suffer 
during these procedures, it can be 
replaced relatively cheaply; a scratched 
lens would be a much more costly 
replacement. Other recommended 
filters include the polarizing filter. At 
certain angles it will cause the blue sky 


reasonable cloud effect. A UV filter is no 
longer required when either of these col¬ 
our filters or the polarizing filter is used. 
Now a word of warning: don’t leave your 
yellow, orange or any other colour filter 
on the lens when changing over to col¬ 
our film; it would completely ruin your 
colour picture. 

Just to confuse us all, it is now possi¬ 
ble to buy an entire range of trick filters. 
These filters transform simple reflec¬ 
tions into stars; some create stars with 
two rays, with four or a multitude of 
them. There are also haze filters, soft 
focus filters and prismatic filters that 
break a picture into a kaleidoscope of 
images. A year or two ago I bought two 
of the sparkle filters, but so far I have 
not made myself use them: I simply 
prefer things as they are. 

Photography is pretty much a per¬ 
sonal thing. Everybody sees things dif¬ 
ferently and it does not really matter 
what equipment one uses (so long as it 
is in good working order). The main thing 
is to know its technical limitations and to 
be aware of all the technicalities to the 
extent that they become automatic and 
the mind is free to compose the pic¬ 
ture. • 
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• 'PADDLE THE MURRAY GATES? 
You’re mad! That’s rugged stuff you know. 
It’s not like the Yarra you city folk are used 
to.’ This was the typical reaction of the 
Corryong locals amongst whom I lived 
last year. Many told stories of paddling the 
Indi River, which surprised me until I found 
that this was the name they gave to the 
stretch of flat water downstream from the 
major rapids. However, it was an entirely 
different situation to kayaking the Murray 
Gates. That, they rightly considered, was 
an experience only for experts. 

The Indi River (or Upper Murray) rises 
high in the alpine region and flows steeply 
alongside the Kosciusko National Park 
until it arrives at the open valleys near 
Corryong. This part of the river meets the 
road at only one point — Tom Groggin 
Station on the Alpine Way. Between here 
and Biggara (near Corryong) is a section 
of difficult rapids known as the Murray 
Gates, thus named because it is here that 
the waters of the Murray spill forth. The 
section provides some of the most 
challenging white water canoeing in 
Australia. 

The trip can be paddled as a long day 
trip but this does not allow time for either 
appreciation of the scenery or for any 
unexpected delay. I have kayaked the 
section twice, both at low river levels and 
on both occasions took approximately one 
and one-half days. My second trip was 
organized after unexpected Christmas 
rainfall. 

The party, consisting of seven 
experienced slalom paddlers, arrived at 
Tom Groggin on Boxing Day and began 
the tedious task of packing gear into 
kayaks. We all had strongly constructed 
touring kayaks (begged, borrowed and 
stolen — one unsinkable craft having 
been found on the Yarra). Purposely we 
had left our more fragile slalom boats 
safely garaged at home as boat damage 
was almost a certainty. The Indi promised 
innumerable opportunities for practising 
white water skills such as nose and tail- 
stands, but the likelihood of losing either 
extremity whilst performing these feats 
was high. In case of emergency we 
carried equipment such as a repair kit, a 
spare paddle and a portable inflatable 
boat (otherwise called a Li-lo). 

Carrying overnight and emergency 
gear makes a kayak heavy and hard to 
manoeuvre. Because of this, and the 
technical difficulty of the Indi rapids, the 
ideal boat for this type of trip would have 
a design that combined the quick 
responses of a slalom boat with the 
storage volume of a touring boat. 

After several hours spent head first in 
our kayaks — an odd sight with legs 
protruding awkwardly — we completed 
the loading procedure and cruised off. 
The river lazily meandered through the 
lush undulating hills of Tom Groggin 
station and trickled, cool and crystal clear, 
across pebble races. These provided idle 
diversions, along with camping nudists, 

Eric Ligtermoet powers through a drop just below Tom 
Groggin. All photos Jol Shelton 
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and were a fitting prelude to the Gates. 
Nerves fluttered as we lightheartedly told 
Indi grapevine tales which made my 
usually stable kayak now feel quite tippy 
and unresponsive. 

The first feature of note was a sizeable 
but shallow drop. It was here that I had, 
on my previous trip, experienced my first 
full tail-stand. Although we had included 
every foreseeable necessity, we had 
forgotten the roller skates, and party 
members chose either a big ‘scrape’ (just 
how good were those hasty home 
fibreglass repair sessions?) or a quick 
bushwalk. 

A few kilometres downstream was a 
grade 2 rapid, easily negotiated except for 
a head-level bridge strategically located 
midway in the rapid. At this water level the 
bridge posed no problem but it could 
become dangerous at higher levels. 

Soon the scenery began to change. We 
were leaving the grazing lands and 
drawing close to the Murray Gates. The 
river channel narrowed as the 
surrounding hills closed in, and fern 
gullies and steep cliffs warned us of the 
proximity and magnitude of the 
approaching rapids. The river bed 
dropped more steeply, clothed now in 
frothing white water. Our concentration 
increased as the kayaking became more 
demanding. 

A deafening roar heralded the first big 
rapid — a very rocky and dangerous drop. 
Away from the road, we were now 
committed to the river. One by one our 
group dropped out of sight and soon I was 
alone. A quick deep breath and I too was 
away. Several swift paddle strokes later 
I rejoined the group — wet but still 
upright. I was reminded that white water 
kayaking is essentially an individual 
experience. 

Together, the group marvelled at the 
shapes the river had carved in the rocks. 
In one place a dead-end channel caused 
the water to foam and churn and we all 
jumped in for a quick spa bath. 

Good campsites in the Murray Gates 
are hard to find. Regular visitors closely 
guard the location of their secret sites, but 
unfortunately my memory of the previous 
trip failed me and we spent the night 
perched awkwardly at an angle that was 
definitely not level. Awakening, I was 
delighted to find ripe blackberries 
dangling in my face. Nearby hillsides were 
green and lush, — and prickly. 

Sadly, the vegetation of this area is not 
untouched. In 1977 an unchecked control 
burn crossed from the Kosciusko National 
Park to Victoria and left the hillsides bare 
and blackened. My first trip down the Indi 
followed that fire. Skeletons of animals lay 
in rows about seven metres from the river 
and in this margin there were thousands 
of blackberry shoots: no prizes for 
guessing what separated these animals 
from the safety of the river. Severe soil 
erosion was another effect of the fire, and 

Rob Jacobs negotiating one of the many tight spots 
in the Murray Gates. Above, Andrew Danks shows his 
style. 



in places it seemed as though whole 
rocky hillsides had slipped into the river. 

I spent much of the next half-day 
observing the geology of the area at close 
proximity. The rapids came in quick 
succession and the river gradient 
remained consistently steep. At various 
points I felt as though poised on a giant 
staircase. The distance between the 
rapids was so short that it resembled one 
continuous rapid, and I shuddered to think 
what it would be like at high water level. 
Navigation of these rapids at any level 
was difficult and demanded a high degree 
of expertise — any error in judgement 
could lead to a damaged boat or worse. 

Occasionally we climbed ashore to 
examine the water from the safety of dry 
land. For most canoeing parties on the 
Indi this procedure would be mandatory 
at each major rapid. This particular rapid 
posed more possible problems for us than 
any previous one because a fallen log 
partly choked the main channel. One of 
the more skilful of our party decided to 
attempt the rapid. Hearts in our mouths 
but confident of his ability, we watched 
him negotiate a tricky section. His 
paddling, despite the heavy boat and the 
awkward rapid, was stylish and precise. 
Suddenly he was swept on to the log and 
capsized — he was trapped in this 
position, unable to perform an Eskimo roll 
to right himself! He was caught in a 
potential drowning situation of being 
dragged under a log and trapped by the 
tangle of branches and the force of the 
water. Quick thinking by the onlookers, 
who formed a human chain by clambering 
over rocks and standing waist deep in the 
swirling waters, enabled the paddler and 
his kayak to be dragged free. 

This incident reminded us to be 
cautious before kayaking large rapids on 
sight. Even known rapids can alter 
overnight with the falling of a new tree. A 
paddler should always be able to see 
either a clear channel or an accessible 
eddy in which to stop before committing 
himself to a section of fast water. 

As well as offering safety, eddies and 
other river features offer endless 
opportunities for entertainment. We spent 
much time eddy-hopping — paddling from 
one patch of still water to another — and 
playing in the waves and stoppers. 
Watching good kayakers in white water 
thrills me with a magic as yet unrivalled. 
Flitting their boats back and forth across 
a powerful rapid, these paddlers never 


‘conquer’ the river. Instead they 
understand the forces that the wild water 
has on their boats and use it to advantage. 

The junction of the Indi River and 
Hermit Creek marked the location of the 
last and largest of the big rapids. It was 
long, difficult and rough. One by one we 
paddled round the rocks, over the drops 
and through the stopper waves. We were 
exhilarated, relieved but also disappointed 
that we had completed the major part of 
the trip. A common mistake in such 
situations is to relax when the hardest 
rapids are over and to underestimate the 
size of the rapids to follow. 

Although very much easier than the 
preceding rapids, I still found it difficult to 
choose a safe path through the remaining 
part of the trip. Several times my kayak 
was swept broadside on to rocks and 
once I was stabbed in the midriff by a 
protruding stick. 

We rounded a bend and were 
confronted by three stunned local 
fishermen, including one of my future 
school pupils. People living along the river, 
close to where our trip was to conclude, 
knew that the Murray Gates were only 
paddled about a dozen times a year. Once 
they realized that I was one of those mad 
kayakers, they assumed that every 
subsequent kayaker must be a friend of 
mine, and I was later confronted with 
statements such as ‘friends of yours 
came down the river last week and stole 
our welding gear’; of course it was I who 
was responsible for its safe return. 

Kilometre after kilometre of paddling 
passed. We spoke little as speed and 
strength differences spread us out along 
the river. The rapids became smaller and 
less frequent. Hoggs Hut, a tin fishing 
shelter, marked the beginning of the 
settled area, and the valley opened up to 
reveal green, rounded hills and grazing 
dairy cattle. We climbed wearily out of our 
kayaks at Damms Bridge, only to receive 
a shock from a river-side electric fence. 

The Indi River provides a good 
continuous section of high standard 
rapids and the scenery is both 
spectacular and awesome. Unfortunately 
the relentless white water in the Murray 
Gates is living in the shadow of a future 
dam, the plans for which are already 
underway. As in other States, major 
undammed rivers are becoming scarce in 
Victoria, and it is sad that another 
majestic stretch of water should be 
lost. • 











'V.- Brian Boorman’s family found that there is. 
more to walking in the Blue Mountains than just . 
putting one foot in front of another. 

• BUSHWALKING ON A FAMILY BASIS CAN PRESENT A NUMBER OF PROBLEMS. CAN 
the younger members of the family cope with the distance and degree of difficulty? 

If so, ahethe adults and oldecchildren. still, going to find stimulation and enjoyment 
ip^MTe undertaking? 

r Whilst, carrying, out some recent research into an article on shale mining, I 

^^-^was directed to the remains'of the town of Hartley Vale, New South Wales. It was • 
here'Srt the^foot of Mt Yorklhat (founc(fh£ ideal answer to the family bushwalking 
>. " v problem v *70*;* i38f \ •: 

« FrorfT the tim^of .thelirst crpssing of the Blue Mountains by;Blaxlancf, Lawson 
Wefifworth, six ajteirnpts have been made4o construct a suitable road from 
^ 4,^. the^opl^f Mt4(PrktoHhe\yalley below. Two of thfes.e roads, Victoria Pass anfl the. 
Bellstwe>qf Road, are stilfc4p us§,tg^ay-b.ut the refp$ijriing'four have been allowed 
to decayaifwe to laclsjbkps'e and", inVrf^trplaces, run tfirough priv^e property. The 
New SoUttiwales-LandsDepar^hent lias in recent years used these disused roads 
tc > form nature walk^e enthusiast can spend many hours walking, studyingjhe-* 
7T construction of the old roads'dr just^ftjoyingthe peace and beauty of the Australia!* - 


toll of legs Snb Jeet. 
as-Boorman 


the steepTropty gradient of the'rPtpm by Lawscjp&ibng'Alley certainty t6ok 
Inset, 'remaps of stM^gfainingth/all op Lockyers'rQpad, built in 1828. Alii#! 



Finding things to keep three growing 
boys interested for a week-end has always 
had its difficulties, but the Anzac week¬ 
end with a third day of ‘we’ve nothing to 
do' was a rather daunting prospect. The 




problem became non-existent when I 
decided it was time to give them a taste 
of bushwalking in the Blue Mountains and 
at the same time an excursion into history. 

With the normal week-end activities 
(such as soccer) over, Monday morning 
found the five of us in the car heading 
west. Two hours after leaving Sydney we 
turned off the Great Western Highway at 
Mt Victoria, travelled along the Darling 
Causeway and down to Hartley Vale by 
the narrow, winding Hartley Pass. Fifteen 
minutes later we had parked the car in the 
picnic and camping area and were 
climbing the first stile on our walk to the 
top of Mt York and back. 

Hartley Vale from where Coxs Road begins its hair- 
raising descent on Mt York. 


We had opted to start at the bottom and 
climb first so that, should the walk 
become too much for anyone, it would 
only mean a downhill return to the car. 
Edmund Lockyers Road, the one we had 
chosen to climb, rose sharply up the 
northern spur of Mt York. Two hundred 
metres of the road was easy to follow as 
in some respects it still resembled a road. 
At various places there was evidence of 
drainage systems and stone retaining 
walls. 

The obvious road soon petered out and 
a small plaque informed us that the 
construction of the road had actually 
ceased at this point and the marked track 
from here on basically follows the survey 
line to the top of the mountain. In fact, 
work on Lockyers Road had stopped in 
1828 when the then Surveyor-General of 
the Colony, Major Mitchell, had 
commandeered work gangs in order to 
commence work on Victoria Pass. 

The steep climb soon began to take its 
toll and frequent rest periods were called. 

I might add that it was the older members 
of the family who appeared to lack 
condition and ten year old Kevin was, 
more often than not, well in the vanguard. 
We had been climbing for about an hour 
when a sudden halt was called from up 
front and Kevin yelled; ‘Quick Dad, is this 
a snake’s hole?’ He took some convincing 
that snakes were more inclined to be 
sleeping under logs or rocks, but was 
noticeably happier when I pointed out that 
a wombat burrow was perhaps a little on 
the large size for a snake. An hour and 30 
minutes after leaving the camping area 
we were standing on the edge of the cliff 
on top of the spur, looking down in awe 
on the picturesque Hartley Valley. It was 
here that, for a full ten minutes, we were 
treated to a magnificent display of soaring 
by two large wedge-tailed eagles. 

The track then ran along the top of the 
spur until it reached the main section of 
Mt York. The walking was much easier 
and those of us who had found the steep 
climb a little trying were able to relax and 
concentrate on the beauty of our 
surroundings. It was another 45 minutes 
before we reached the starting point of the 
road known as Lawsons Long Alley. Here 
the boys’ packs were lightened 
considerably when grumbling stomachs 
indicated that sustenance was required. 

A 30-minute rest for lunch and we were 
ready to tackle the return journey by 
Lawsons Long Alley, the second road to 
be built in an effort to improve on the 
terrifying descent first constructed by 
William Cox and known as Coxs Pass. 

The descent to the valley was gentle at 
first but it was not long before the gradient 
became quite steep. Soon after setting out 
we had to pass through a very narrow 
gate — a gate sufficiently wide to allow 
the passage of humans but far too narrow 
for cattle. 

I found the descent more difficult than 
the ascent. With 20 kilograms of camera 
equipment on my back it took all the effort 
I could muster to stop myself actually 


running over the rough, broken surface. 
One hundred metres or so from the top 
the track took a sharp zig-zag and once 
again there was evidence of stone 
retaining walls. 

The bush changed markedly as the 
track began to level. A rainforest 
atmosphere led us to believe that this was 
the main watershed, a fact that was soon 
confirmed, for upon reaching the bottom 
of the hill we were confronted with 
swampy ground and care had to be taken 
to avoid slipping. 

No sooner had we reached the bottom 
of the descent than we came across the 
first sign of life since leaving the car, eight 
cows. We were also confronted with a 
sign indicating we were on private 
property and that our only right of way 
was by the marked track. Just as well 
perhaps, because as we passed a little 
closer to the cows they proved to be bulls, 
and their obvious interest in us had the 
effect of increasing our pace, at least until 
we were out of their sight. 

We continued to follow the track along 
the valley floor, noting that during periods 
of high rainfall the valley would either be 
inundated or at least a swamp. Later 
research indicated that the early settlers 
overcame the problem by laying 
horizontal logs in order to maintain a 
reasonably dry road. 

Reflecting on this early road, one 
understands why travel in the early days 
of the colony was undertaken only when 
absolutely necessary and even then with 
very little enthusiasm. Imagine, having 
just completed a heart-stopping coach 
ride down the pass, being greeted with a 
bone shattering two or three kilometre 
ride over the corrugations of the logs! 

Another stile was negotiated and the 
track then joined an unsealed road which 
continued for the duration of the walk 
back to Hartley Vale village. Although 
walking along a dirt road can normally 
become boring, in this instance that was 
not to be. The decaying and overgrown 
evidence of the Hartley Vale shale 
industry was to hold our interest from here 
on. Between 1865 and 1913 some of the 
richest kerosene shale in the world was 
mined at Hartley Vale, and its kerosene 
and other by-products were exported to 
countries such as the USA, India, China 
and Europe. 

There were a few sighs of relief as we 
rounded a bend to find the Comet Inn only 
50 metres further down the road. We had 
reached the end of Lawsons Long Alley 
and our transport home was only ten 
minutes’ walk away. I thought that five 
pairs of aching feet at the end of our 12 
kilometre hike might have dampened the 
enthusiasm for walking, but this was not 
the case. 

My suggestion of a camp at Hartley 
Vale during the school holidays was 
greeted with much enthusiasm. It proved 
to be a very enjoyable experience, and not 
only allowed us to explore the other two 
old roads in the area but also the peaceful 
beauty of the valley. • 
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It's a tale of pure white super down, 
quality ripstop nylon, good design ano 
a pride in workmanship. 

It takes you on long journeys down 


winding trails, through alpine 
meadows, lush rainforests, remote 
mountain passes and shimmering 
summits with warm nights all along 
the way. It's a tale of warmth that 
just goes on and on. 

Please rush me the JBH Buyers Guide 


Name. 



JftH PO Box S Campbell ACT Australia 2601 
It could be the start of your own 
JBH story. 





COME 


Our generation may be the last to 
see many of the world’s peoples living 
closely to the traditions of their 
forebears. 

If you feel the urge to mix among 
lifestyles and attitudes vastly different 
from our own, to experience directly 
the sense of ‘timeless history’ that 
pervades much of the Indian sub¬ 
continent, Malaysia and New Guinea- 
then come with us. 

If you want the simple exhilaration 
of walking in the Himalaya, Sri Lanka, 
or asian tropic jungles - come with us. 

If you seek the excitement of white 
water rafting, or the contrast of 
bamboo houseboating or ocean and 
river canoeing - come with us! 

Peregrine Expeditions specialize in 
arranging treks in the Himalaya, Papua 
New Guinea, Sri Lanka and Malaysia, 
and white water rafting expeditions in 
Nepal. The trips can take you through 
some of the most amazing mountain 
scenery in the world, along some of 
the wildest rivers, deep into ancient 
jungles and across arid plains. Variety 
and interest are the keys. 

Our record of experience and 
leadership is unequalled. Free film 
and slide nights are held regularly. 

For information and brochures, please 
contact your travel agent or 

PEREGRINE EXPEDITIONS 


Suite 710,7th Floor, 

343 Little Collins Street, 
Melbourne 3000 
Phone 601121 
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• ONE-TIME SOLDIER AND JOURNALIST, 
now mountain guide, stocky Bill Denz 
from Dunedin set the New Zealand 
climbing scene on fire throughout the 
1970s. The quality and style of his routes, 
both in Fiordland’s Darran mountains and 
at Mt Cook, set the pace for an awakening 
generation of young climbers. 

On Mt Cook Denz has pioneered two 
new routes on the South Face, one of 
them solo; the first solo ascent of 
Zurbriggens Ridge, combined with a 
Grand Traverse, and the first winter ascent 
of the Sheila Face, also finished off with 
a Grand Traverse. After climbing the 
standard route on the Caroline Face, Denz 
returned to solo another route on this 
awesome face, this time direct to Mt 
Cook’s Low Peak. 

On Mt Tasman, the queen of the New 
Zealand Alps, Denz claims the first solo 
traverse by the Syme and Silberhorn 
ridges, and shortly after got the real prize 
— the first ascent of the famous Balfour 
Face. Fie has since done the first winter 
ascent of the Balfour, too. 

The list goes on with a string of new 
routes or first winter ascents on peaks 
such as Flicks, Torres and Douglas. F-iis 
rock routes in the Darrans have rewritten 
the books and played no small part in the 
birth of what is now a strong and vibrant 
New Zealand crag scene. 

After a summer’s guiding at Mt Cook 
and while preparing to return to the 
Flimalayas, Bill Denz spoke to Colin 
Monteath in Christchurch, outlining some 
of his experiences in Yosemite, Alaska, 
Patagonia and the Flimalayas over the last 
five years as well as reflecting on the 
current climbing scene in New Zealand. 

Now that you have been climbing 
away from Australasia almost 
continuously for the last five or six 
years would you look back and review 
what you feel were your significant 
new routes of the 1970s both at Mt 
Cook and in the Darrans? 

The climbs that come to mind are the 
ones that offered the most intense 
experiences and not necessarily those 
that have now become ‘classics’. 

At Mt Cook the first winter ascent of 
Douglas by a South Face right hand gully 
variation in 1971 was gripping because 
knowledge of curved picks on ice axes 
was just emerging. My partner, Chris 
Timms, climbed the route with a stubby 
Stubai rock hammer while I used a 
conventional North Wall hammer with a 
straight pick. 

The first ascent of the Balfour Face of 
Tasman in November 1971 was 
significantly harder than anything we had 
previously encountered, as was the 
original Gunbarrel Route on the South 
Face of Flicks in the winter of 1975. 

In the Darrans the North Face of 
Marion (1974) has to take the cake. This 
route has yet to be repeated and I would 
be surprised if it gets more than one 

Bill Denz on top of New Zealand! Mt Tasman's Balfour 
Face is in the background. Nick Banks. Above, Scott 
Woolums approaches Kitchatna Spire, Alaska. Denz 


repeat before the turn of the century. It 
is a veritable 800 metre Babylonian 
hanging garden with several wild crux 
pitches involving overhanging A4 nailing 
and steep vegetated walls. I recall Murray 
Judge laybacking up a strip of turf which 
ran up a vertical, blank, protectionless 
corner for 20 metres! 

Another intense climb that is unlikely 
to see many repeats is the Kamikaze line 
on the North-west Face of Sabre, (1974), 
which never deviates more than ten 
metres from the fall-line. 

With your experience in Yosemite, 
Alaska, Patagonia and the Flimalayas, 
you are perhaps looking at the 
Southern Alps and local climbers 
through different eyes now. Do you feel 
that there are many good technical 
new routes lying waiting in New 
Zealand? 

I still feel that the best climbs in New 
Zealand have yet to be done. 

One of the outstanding lines at Mt 
Cook, the right hand buttress direct on the 
South Face of Flicks, has not even been 
attempted. It contains ice chimneys 300 
metres high! 

There is still considerable potential for 
new routes in the Darrans. For example, 
on the Little North Face of Sabre bold 
lines on clean dry rock await ascents. 

Although there have been some very 
significant winter routes done in New 
Zealand, our eyes are really just 
opening to the winter potential at 
Cook, in the Darrans and even in 
smaller areas like the Arrowsmiths. 
What sort of winter climbing would you 
like to see done in the future? 

The winter potential in the Darrans is 
even greater than at Mt Cook. 

I am pleased to see that some of the 
lads have been pushing ice in the 
Darrans. I would like to see them get up 
the South Face of Sabre in winter; 
perhaps better still those ephemeral 600 
metre ice ribbons in the Marion cirque. 

Can you see yourself involved in this 
scene during the 1980s? 

Yes! 

What took you to Yosemite? Did you 
simply find your experience and 
potential limited by continually 
attempting to push new routes in the 
frustrating Fiordland weather? 

Big walls! I had been into climbing big 
features in New Zealand (such as they 
are) and, although we didn't know it at the 
time, we were nailing as hard in the 
Darrans in the early 1970s as they were 
in Yosemite. But nothing quite matches 
Yosemite’s sunny walls! 

Frankly, I was surprised that you 
became so enamoured with aid 
climbing; or were you merely looking 
towards using the skills acquired on 
the tough alpine problems in 
Patagonia and the Karakoram? 

I took to aid climbing simply as a short¬ 
cut to spectacular situations. At the time, 

I was not looking beyond Yosemite. 

I eventually lost interest in aid climbing 
as I found that aspect of the sport limiting. 


It has concrete parameters which deny 
the sport any future. Firstly, a placement 
must take one’s body-weight otherwise 
one cannot make upward progress. 
Secondly, one is carrying a rack with a 
fixed number of specialized pieces of gear 
on it. One simply looks at the rock and 
selects the most likely piece to fit it. If it 
doesn’t readily fit then one either modifies 



I 


the rock or the gear until it does. Hey 
presto, up you go! 

Aid climbing is like being a dentist who 
packs cavities, but dentists get paid well 
to compensate for the inferior view. 

Could you review your climbing in 
Yosemite? 

I thrashed my way up about a dozen 
walls including seven routes on El Cap. I 
managed early ascents of Excalibur, 
Pacific Ocean Wall, and Tis-sa-ack on 
Half Dome. 

Could you describe your accident 
and subsequent rescue from Half 
Dome? 

I had to be rescued from the foot of Tis- 
sa-ack during our first attempt. Two 
hundred metres up, at the exit from the 
Zebra there was a large loose flake. I was 
aiding the expanding crack when the flake 
sheered off leaving a huge gash across 
my thigh. We rappelled to the foot of the 
face and next morning I was winched out 
by helicopter. I was on crutches for a 
while but came back and finished the 
route three months later. 

Did you solo many routes or do 
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much free climbing? 

The only solo I did was the East 
Buttress of Middle Cathedral Rock. 

I free climbed intermittently to about 
grade 5.10d and thoroughly enjoyed many 
of the classics such as Free Wheelin’, The 
Good Book, Stoner’s Highway, Outer 
Limits, New Dimensions and Demon’s 
Delight. 

I also free climbed a little at spots like 
Danner Summit, Tahoe, Tacquitz and 
Suicide Rocks in California and Red 
Rocks near Las Vegas. 

Have the locals been impressed with 
the achievements of Australians and 
New Zealanders in Yosemite over the 
last five or six years? 

I doubt very much that the locals have 
been more impressed with Australasian 
achievements than those of any other 
nationality. 

Cerro Torre must have captured your 
imagination when you were attempting 
Torre Egger with a New Zealand 
expedition in 1975. Combining your 
New Zealand ice skills with Yosemite 
aid experience, you obviously felt 
ready to make repeated solo attempts 
during 1979 and 1980. 

Could you describe these efforts 
and what effect such a commitment 
has had on your recent climbing 
aspirations? 

Initially I went to Patagonia to attempt 
a new route on Cerro Torre with Charlie 
Porter. At the time though, Porter was 
doing a solo rowing trip down the Chilean 
coast to the western side of Tierra del 
Fuego and Cape Horn. Bad weather 
delayed him on off-shore islands, thus 
creating further delays when he 
overstayed his Chilean visa. I gave up 
waiting for him and decided to solo the 
South-east Ridge instead. I made 
repeated attempts on the route and on 
two occasions got to within 80 metres of 
the summit. 

I was repulsed every time by high 
winds, snow storms and snow flutings 
over vertical, blank rock. These attempts 
are the only time in my climbing career 
when I have pushed myself to my absolute 
limit. I chipped coffin-shaped caves into 
the blue ice and spent up to six days in 
them hiding from the storms. 

On several occasions I was forced to 
bivvy in the open, fighting off spindrift 
avalanches, hypothermia and frostbite. 
You know you are in a survival situation 
when the amount of effort it takes to 
improve your lot increases exponentially 
while the results decrease by the inverse 
proportion. 

Can you see yourself returning to 
Cerro Torre to settle the score? 

I doubt that I will ever return to Cerro 
Torre or Patagonia. I gave it my best on 
two separate expeditions and failed. In 
doing so I gained some of my richest 
personal experiences, so I do not feel my 
efforts were wasted. 

You have now had several summers 
working on salmon fishing boats out 
of Valdez, Alaska, thus enabling you to 


sample something of the Alaskan 
mountains. I can imagine the tough 
mixed routes there would be to your 
liking. What have you done thus far and 
what can you see yourself returning 
for? 

I have sampled a few of Valdez’s 70 
frozen waterfalls and found they provide 
delightful climbing. 

With Scott Woolums I climbed the East 
Face of Kitchatna Spire which was an El 
Cap style nail-up, only cold. I have no 
further ambitions in Alaska other than 
some spectacular frozen waterfalls in 
Prince William Sound that drop straight 
into the sea. 

Do you think Alaska should be 
attracting more Australasians than it 
is — especially to the technical alpine 
routes on peaks other than Denali? 

The climbing potential in Alaska is 
phenomenal. I soloed several virgin 
summits in the Chugach Range and sat 
on the summit of each, marvelling at the 
serried ranks of virgin peaks marching to 
the horizon. There are first ascents there 
for everyone from bumblies to young 
iconoclasts out to redefine what can be 
climbed. 

Was your solo first ascent of Kusum 
Kanguru (6,950 metres) in October 1981 
in Nepal merely a curtain raiser? 

Kusum Kanguru was the most 
challenging objective that I could get 
permission for at short notice. The climb 
was similar in scale to a New Zealand 
peak but at twice the altitude. 

I climbed a 1,200 metre buttress on the 
left side of the South-west Face which led 
up to the West Ridge and in turn the 
summit. This ridge turned out to be really 
wild, being knife-edged, corniced on one 
side, crevassed on the other and with 
occasional ice mushrooms. I traversed 
over the summit to descend through a 
dangerous icefall to the north-west. 

I am returning to Nepal post monsoon 
1983 in a four-man Australasian team 
(Peter Hillary, Fred From and Mark 
Moorhead) to climb the South-west Pillar 
on Makalu. The North Face of Jannu and 
the West Ridge of Everest will follow in 
1984. I also hope to have cracks at 
Kangchenjunga and K2 in 1985. The 
direct route on the North Face of Jannu 
looks interesting as it may require big wall 
techniques such as hanging tents. 

What are your impressions of 
current trends in Himalayan climbing? 

There are two parallel developments 
taking place in the Himalayas at present 
— the official ‘public’ climbs and the 
illegal ‘private’ ones. We all know about 
the public ones because the climbers 
involved generally have to blow trumpets 
about their achievements in order to raise 
the money to pay for the trip. However, 
there are many more private climbs being 
done than the Indian, Pakistani and 
Nepalese governments realize. Of the 
peaks up to 7,000 metres I would say the 
majority are climbed illegally and in good 
style. Some of these clandestine efforts 
outshine many of the big expeditions. For 


example, I met a German flying out of 
Lukla with frostbitten hands and feet. He 
had just completed a solo ascent of Cho 
Oyu (8,153 m) from Tibet. His budget for 
the entire trip (airfares from and to 
Germany plus $US600 worth of climbing 
gear) was only $US2,200. He saw his trip 
as a ‘freedom climb’ — free from 
nationalistic and bureaucratic hassles 
and the commercialism associated with 
official trips. By working through official 
channels one ends up paying through the 
nose for services one neither needs nor 
wants. Sure, the bureaucrats are 
exploiting a mountain resource but the 
people who do the grunt work do not get 
rewards commensurate with their efforts. 
For every expedition spending $20,000 in 
the country, 50 expeditions each 
potentially spending $2,000 never 
eventuate for they are deterred by red 
tape and high cost. 

I enjoy the physical act of climbing, not 
fund raising or wading through red tape 
swamps. 

I should imagine you would like to 
become increasingly involved with 
pushing your free climbing standard? 

After this flurry of Himalayan stuff I 
hope to retire into free climbing. I have 
survived a lot of alpine climbs but do not 
want to push my luck when I start having 
children. I enjoy free climbing immensely, 
although I date from an era when Ewbank 
was king and Kim was still a girl’s name. 
Australian crag rats can expect to see 
more of me, although I doubt that I will 
ever be able to climb my age. 

You are part way through your 
assessment courses with the New 
Zealand Mountain Guides Association. 
Do you think that once you have 
international status as a guide you will 
make a commitment to professional 
mountaineering within New Zealand? 

I enjoy guiding in New Zealand and fully 
intend to make it my profession. New 
Zealand mountains can be very 
dangerous due to bad weather and high 
objective danger; thus one feels that a 
guide’s job is fully justified. I do not 
actively promote the sport by seeking 
publicity or writing, because encouraging 
people to go into the New Zealand 
mountains could well be like asking them 
to become lemmings. However, there are 
many mountain-loving people who are 
self-starters, and working as a guide I 
enjoy picking up these people and taking 
them safely up the mountain of their 
dreams. 

New Zealand National Parks are 
beginning to open up for independent 
guiding operations (formerly there have 
been only monopolistic concessions) so 
mountain guides will soon be able to offer 
their services directly to the climbing 
public. I do not plan to guide overseas 
because I will be too busy with clients in 
New Zealand. I travel too much as it is and 
feel ready to put down some roots. • 

7 doubt that I will ever return to Cerro Torre or 
Patagonia. I gave it my best on two separate 
expeditions and failed.' Photo David Neilson 
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Buff-breasted paradise kingfisher in front of its nesting hole in a termite mound, and opposite, green python. All photos are taken in 
Queensland’s tropical rainforest. 










The magic of ski touring Mt Jagungal, by Ted Minty. 


• IT WAS'YallangaTTA, 6 AM AND climbed through the forest, and the Our afternoon’s'*TlesU$gmpn Iay*«t3 
raining hard on the last day of winter snow started falling, blotting our vision kilometree^setith alontjUjjie re mote -* 
1981. I looked across at Tony, busy as we headed towards Cool Plain Hut. .slo pp y o f therbatoc Range 
downing his breakfast, and got the im- Once on top of the plateau the terr ain '»*^fe^bility ir t]pr oyg¥Hvrth^few*brgaks 
pression that he wasn’t going to sit opened out and we skied acrossteflat-te-- ia Jhe g rey woolly clouds s^Urrying-low 
there all day. We picked up Hayden on find Cool Plain, Hut vlffOallyBOiled; ^’^'oyeffieacr^Mweyer compass bearings 
schedule and drove off for Khancoban. wisp of smoke from its-ehimney giving * and cross c^ks’witnme surrourifllng 
Heavy snow was falling before we pass- its position, Itteide were three hospitable terralm-were necessary along Jhisurv^p. 
ed the Koetong Pub, which added to our la'dies *cpoking pancakes,. and as they ^ delat ing route. The thick Q^n*tl£of^?f6w" • 
doubts. plastered on the strawberry jam we edg- provided bridges across creefWWhich 

An hour later we waved our Khan- ed closerT8*the fire. A few-more pan- wriggled like g^nt sefBpntssubmergedNg^ 
coban transport goodbye; *tn four days’ cak e^and we were-h alf hu man agairr in the igy wastes. ^ ***!» 
time we should all be bacflf together at Donning our over-aeaTWe" feet a bearing*- The weather held* and we reaped %. 
Tooma Dam. From Outstation Creek we apcLbid the Ladies’ Auxiliary goodbye. outeetojecJtive, Dershkes Hut, ahead of ^ 








~schedule.,and had a,.sh ort r efipF ^fest the-hut. After a few hot drinks and a nice Parkas, 
andadririkof water EeTore makinajjiore ^uicv steak we were ready for a sing- ^ies.-twffch 
tracks intfae soffvWWsftow. Risingcferud"Ls ongith atwSThelped along by that bot- day pack 
unveil ed,.th e hidden bulk "oT jagongal, tie ofmuscat which had been burni ng a _ minutajn 
the brafting giant. Shadows«.,iiitted-" hole In my pack. We pitched our t'lW their way i 
• ..across‘ffSfey features as we pushfcfon, outside as there was nq space to sjUft. JSRjungal. 
, | | t circled pound the he adwa ters of Turnut m the hut, and in any caseThad nodesire ing broke 
' “ftiver, and traverswU^'fthe northern to join the resident bush rats. ’“' level, incn 

flank of JagjQhgal towards 9’Keefes Hut. The dawn was clea^my^ erratic little mosphere 
Darkness and more snow descended puffs of wind tugging aTthetent. Sore ridge and 

before Tony skied into the upper portion limbs made for a slow'breakfast, and lay the sm 

of the chimney jutting out of the snow, our heart? dropped as thick clouds roll- our esca 

Three «tired tads unstrapped their skis ed in from the west. The summit was Mt Jagungai 

....... and staggered down the icy steps into foremosyn our minds. c qiiie 







Previously unattainable in any large capacity 
rucsac, virtually unrestricted head movement 
is now possible with the revolutionary 
Berghaus AB System. The ‘Occipital Cavity’, 
a space created at the base of the lid, allows 
for relatively free movement of the head in 
the most difficult climbing situations, even 
when the sac is fully loaded. Neither strength 
nor stability are impaired as the unique three- 
piece frame configuration, designed 
specifically to accommodate the ‘Occipital 
Cavity’, combines the strength of the X-frame 
with the stability of the parallel frame. 
l Proved during the extreme trekking and 
1 climbing conditions endured on the 1982 
Ogre II and Latok II Expeditions, the 
■ AB System is yet another example of 
advanced Berghaus design technology. 
AB: the individual system for 
individual adventurers. Berghaus AB 
rucacs are available from leading 
specialist outdoor retailers. 


Space craft 


Exclusive stockists: Brisbane Scout Outdoor Centre 
Paddy’s ’Mail Order, Southern Cross CanberrafBushg^ar, f?a< 
Eastern Mountain Centre, Nordic Ski and Backpacking, Paddy 
West Perth The Scout Shop Berghaus 34 Dean'Street, Ni 


Andy Parkin on Ogre II 1982 Photo: Al Rouse 


Equipment, Mountain Equipment Mail Order, ’Norski, Paddy Pallin, 
ubyne^Paddy Pallin Melbourne'Bushgear, Bush and Mountain Sports, j 
Outdoor Equipment, Paddy Pallin Adelaide Thor Adventure Equipment 
Tyne, England. Telex:,$37728 Bghaus G Telephone (0632)’323561 .M 







between Farm Ridge and the Toolong 
Range lay the wild upper reaches of the 
Tumut River, winding its way northwards 
towards Round Mountain and beyond. 

The long climb was made easy by 
fresh wind-packed, powder snow. The 
tips of snow-smothered trees poked up 
through the surface around us. Thick 
wrinkles of ice were plastered on the 
windward side of the rocky granite out¬ 
crops. The summit, soaring 500 metres 
above the surrounding plateau, drops 
off sharply on the west side for about six 
kilometres to the north-east. 

It had been 11 years since I had last 
stood on this mountain, and its bold, 
wind-swept features reminded me of 
that visit, when the swirling wind and 




snow swallowed up our party and 
regurgitated us into the Burrungubugge 
valley two days later. 

One learns by one’s mistakes, and if 
you are not sure of your bearings or 
position, seek protection from the wind 
and wait for the bad weather to blow 
over. This implies always being 
prepared to the extent of carrying a 
snow shovel, bivvy bag or tent and extra 
rations. 

After a good look around, Tony and 
Hayden pointed their skis downwards 
for the long run back. They controlled 
their speed by cutting broad linked turns 
that sent up sprays of powder. It was a 
feeling of joy to carve swift tracks 
through untrodden snow, to dart round 
rocky knobs, over small ridges, across 
gullies and cornices, then to stop briefly, 
resting the legs and admiring the view. 
Below the tree line the snow softened 
and the reduced speed was welcome as 
we dodged round and between trees, 
still moving quickly towards the broad 
open plain of Bogong Creek. 

Once back at camp we ate and pack¬ 
ed, deciding to make use of the good 
weather to go out northwards along 
Farm Ridge. Dusk found us making 
camp in a saddle about eight kilometres 
north of O’Keefes Hut. We stamped the 
snow down to make a flat base for the 
tent and lit a small fire on a layer of thick 
sticks which stopped it sinking too rapid¬ 
ly into the snow. 

The utter quietness of the encircling 
snow gums and the encroaching 
darkness made one feel very alone. 

‘Creeks wriggled like giant serpents submerged in 
icy wastes.' Minty 



Alpine Hideaway 


• MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD ADVENTURES 
and bush cubby-houses came back to me last 
winter as I stretched out for the night in front of 
the big fireplace which fills one end of Alpine 
Hideaway, my secret mountain refuge. A few big 
flakes of snow drifted slowly down the wide 
chimney against the gentle updraft from the 
glowing logs, each one magically disappearing 
before it reached the radiant coals. 

This cosy shelter, sanctuary of warmth against 
the biting winter wind, was named in part after 
Alpine Hut, the wonderful old ski touring lodge in 
another part of the ranges which was accidentally 
destroyed by fire — a heart-breaking loss to the 
many walkers and skiers who knew and loved the 
rambling old building and its isolated site close 
under Big Brassy, the 1,000 metre peak on the 
eastern fringe of the Snowy Mountains. 

The old track to Alpine Hut across the Snowy 
Plains is now so overgrown that it has almost 
completely disappeared. Originally used by 
aborigines and later by the stockmen seeking the 
rich summer grazing of the high country, now only 
a few of the older walkers remember its existence. 
It passes by Kidmans Hut, the last of the old 
cattlemen's huts left in this part of the range, a 
tiny, dirt-floored tin shelter with its fine stone 
fireplace — a fireplace which smokes so badly 
it is impossible to remain inside the hut with the 
door shut if a fire is going. Very annoying, as I 
discovered while holed up there for two days 
during a blizzard some years back. 

I was still mourning the loss of Alpine Hut, with 
its wonderfully efficient fireplace, its big fuel 
cooking stove, its warm bunkroom heated by a 
pot-bellied stove, its bucket shower and 
delightfully rustic sauna, when I stumbled upon 
what I was subsequently to name Alpine 
Hideaway. 

It was while traversing just below the tree line 
of a big, snow-blanketed valley that I noticed what 
seemed to be part of a rusty old sheet of 
corrugated iron glowing red in the sunlight 
between a gap in the trees. Though well off my 
line of travel, I stopped and examined it through 
the tiny pair of binoculars I keep handy in an outer 
pocket for just such purposes. These showed 
what appeared to be a section of an old building 

I knew that the map showed no sign of a 
building in this region, but perhaps it was the ruin 
of some long-forgotten shack erected by one of 


the miners or cattlemen who first explored the 
area. Curiosity aroused, I turned my skis uphill 
and into the trees. 

Imagine my surprise when my softly sliding skis 
carried me into a little clearing to find a strongly 
constructed and perfectly complete little cottage. 
No ruin this, but as sound and well-made a 
mountain hut as one is ever likely to find, its high- 
peaked iron roof — which I had glimpsed from 
the valley floor — surmounting tightly caulked 
slab walls, an intact door, and (surprising luxury 
for a building of its period in so remote a location), 
a glass window with unbroken panes, though so 
grimed and cobwebbed it was impossible to see 

Doffing my skis, I prized the door open against 
the protests of its rusty hinges, and found inside 
and intact a wooden floor, an old table, a couple 
of rickety chairs and a swinging tin meat-safe, as 
well as a spacious fireplace with a wide, high 
chimney. There was even an old broom leaning 
in one corner, as if the last act of the hut’s long- 
gone resident had been to sweep it clean before 

I brushed the dust of decades off the table, 
swept the floor and carried my pack inside. A 
small fire was soon blazing in the old stone 
fireplace, as much to check how well the chimney 
drew as to boil some water for a welcome hot 
drink. With the flames roaring cozily up the 
chimney, I munched the last of my food while 
scanning the old newspapers and magazines 
dating back in the 1940s which had been lying in 
a corner of the fireplace. 

I guessed that this old, hidden hut was built 
early this century by some of the old-time 
stockmen who once grazed their herds on the 

cattlemen's huts in other alpine valleys scattered 
across the thousands of square kilomefres of 
'snow country' in this corner of our spacious 
continent. 

Why is it so well hidden amongst the timber of 
the hillside instead of on the clear valley floor, 
close to the river? Strange as it may seem to 
bushmen from lower altitudes and warmer 
climates, many Snowy Mountains huts are 
similarly situated. Up here the cold air pools on 
the floors of the big 'frost hollow’ valleys so 
intensely that there can be severe frosts even in 
summer — I once measured a mid-February 
early morning temperature of -15° C in a similar 
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The trangia complete 
all-weather 
outdoor kitchen 
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The trangia cooking system operates 
instantly without priming, pumping 
or pre-heating and cooks with additional 
protection in almost any weather conditions. 
Burner efficiency even improves in strong 
winds. Methylated spirits is a safe, clean 
and sterile fuel, available anywhere. Made in 
Sweden, the stove and its aluminium 
utensils are robust, compact, 
maintenance-free and quickly assembled. 
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outdoor cooking 
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I celebrated breakfast with a steam¬ 
ing cup of Ovaltine and a bowl of muesli. 
My munching was prematurely halted by 
the demanding howl of a dingo emerging 
from the misty rain in the gully below us. 
Hayden answered back and the dingo 
returned his call, but didn’t come in for 
breakfast. 

Visibility was limited to 50 metres that 
morning, as we felt our way along the 
ridge. I checked my bearings from one 
tree to the next and Tony counted 
distance. That way we were able to an¬ 
ticipate gradual changes in the direction 
and shape of the ridge and to keep 
check of our position. 

The cloud lifted slightly and we were 
treated to a view down into the Tumut 
River, a magnificent sight as we 
swooped down the steep flanks of the 
ridge and across the floor of the valley. 
Fortunately the river was only half a 
metre deep at the point we chose to 
cross the swift running water. Bare feet 



on snow is no joke, so after crossing no 
time was wasted in rubbing down and 
re-dressing. A handful of scroggin and 
we were on our way towards Round 
Mountain, and the hut on its flanks in 
which we intended to stay for the night. 

It was good to dump our packs and 
ski freely down the gullies and across 
the flats near Round Mountain Hut. 
Looking south across the plateau, 
Jagungal in the distance looked sullenly 
passive with a dark cloud perched 
above. 

We were in no hurry to leave the next 
day so basked in the sun and skied 
around collecting wood to replace what 
we had burnt. By one o’clock we had 
packed and cleaned the hut, and were 
pushing through the soft wet snow up 
the flanks of the Round Mountain, and 
across the flats to the snow-covered 
Cabramurra Road. The tips of the road 
safety signs appeared through the snow 
— ‘Steep descent, trucks use . . .’. 

Down through the woolly butt again 
and back to Tooma Dam. We had no 
sooner arrived at the wall than our 
transport arrived to pick us up and I was 
enquiring about the possibility of a pot of 
beer at the Khancoban Hotel. • 

Mt Jagungal from the Toolong Range. Minty 


valley. Thus it makes sense to site a hut on the 
hillside amongst the trees, which provide firewood 

The unique thing about this hut is that it seems 
to have been completely forgotten, for in the three 

than my own around it, and it is not marked on 
any map or listed by the Kosciusko Huts 
Association. 

Being in an ideal location for trips through the 
neighbouring ranges, it was an exciting find, but 
it was late in the day and late in the season, and 
as I had to be out of the mountains before dark 
I doused the fire, carefully closed the squawking 
door and followed my solitary ski tracks back 
down to the valley floor. 

When the first snows came the following winter 
I wasted no time heading for the old hut. There 
I gathered a huge pile of firewood and had a good 
meal before setting off to ski a nearby valley arm 
which I had never explored before. 

Much of the hut’s value to me as a ski-wanderer 
lay in the fact that it was well situated to be a 
retreat if I encountered one of the blizzards which 
regularly rage across these highlands in winter. 
Just how valuable it was would be shown much 
sooner than I had anticipated. 

When the upper reaches of the valley were 
revealed as I rounded the side of the hill two 
kilometres beyond the hut, I found that a great, 
black storm was just beginning to spill down over 
the crest of the range. 

Secure in the knowledge of the nearby hut, I 
ran on into the face of the storm, spirits soaring 
as they so often do in the presence of the raw 
primitive forces of nature. 

The light dimmed as the vast black clouds 
obscured the sky, and the wind-tossed trees 
began to sough and sigh. Despite the increasing 
bite of the rising wind, I began to sweat as I raced 
up the valley, trying to put as much distance 
under my skis as possible before the storm forced 
me back. For I had not skied all summer, and 
needed to ski the way a bird needs to fly. 

Finally the wind-blown snow began to chill me 
so that I had to stop and don my parka. Much as 
I had hoped to ski until dark, it was now obvious 
that this storm was going to be very severe, so 
accepting the inevitable I turned my back to the 
wind and, pulled by the gentle slope back down 
the valley and pushed by the increasing violence 
of the wind, I began to soar back down my tracks, 


feeling much the way an eagle must feel as it 

Back at the hut with a whiteout closing in, I 
stoked the fire into a roaring blaze. With its 
warmth filling the room, I read for a while before 
eating and finally retiring into the cosiness of my 
sleeping bag, lulled to sleep by the wind in the 

The storm blew itself out during the night, 
which was a relief as, in this region, such storms 
often go on for days, sometimes blanketing not 
only the highlands with snow, but also 100,000 
square kilometres of that high, rolling foothill 
country called the Monaro, which lies between 
the mountains and the sea. 

I woke at dawn to find the rosy light of the new 
day painting the snow-laden gum trees such fairy 
hues that I leapt for my camera and ski boots. 
Twenty centimetres of soft and pure new snow 
decorated the beautiful landscape, enchanting 
me on to my skis to slalom away through the trees 
and out on to the rolling slopes of the open valley. 

That day and the next the hut served as a base 
from which I set out each morning with a lightly 
loaded day pack holding my bad weather clothing, 
food and ski waxes. Freed from the usual burden 
of a pack made heavy with a full load of snow 
camping gear, I could ski fast and free, exploring 
terrain over which in the past I had always 
laboured. 

A wombat, caught in the open far from his 
burrow, almost broke my outstretched ski pole as 
he charged for home, completely ignoring my 
attempts to halt him for long enough to secure 
a portrait. Then, minutes later, another of more 
placid nature chewed its metaphorical cud and 
let me snap picture after picture with complete 
complacency. 

A pair of gang-gang cockatoos similarly ignored 
me as they fed on chest-high gum nuts, creaking 
knowingly to each other in their strange language 
about things beyond the ken of man. 

A shy fox, caught in the open as I slid out from 
beyond a clump of eucalypts on my soundless 
skis, dashed away downslope, flinging the snow 
up behind it in a frenzy of effort when it found I 
could ski much faster downhill than it could run. 
I was almost on top of it when it suddenly 
changed course and headed uphill where it had 
the advantage, and I saw it still running as 
if the devil himself were on its heels. • 

John Turnbull 
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lightweight Ms and Shelters 


• LIGHTWEIGHT SHELTERS WEIGHING 2.6 
kilograms or less are examined in this survey. 

Serious compromises are often necessary 
in order to save weight. Lightweight tents are 
small. Spending a long time in a small space 
is uncomfortable. Some of these lightweight 
tents and, in particular, bivouac bags and 
sleeping bag covers, should be considered 
as survival shelter and not as an all-season 
living environment. Lightweight materials are 
often less robust and need careful treatment. 

The limitations of your lightweight shelter 
will be evident in fine conditions when it’s 
almost superfluous, but in poor conditions 
when you are most dependent on it. 

Humans constantly exhale and perspire 
water vapour, even when asleep. The inner 
layer of a double-skin tent is porous, allowing 
the passage of water vapour, and is protected 
from rain by a waterproof fly. The membrane 
of a single-skin tent or bivouac bag must 
resist the penetration of rain, as well as allow 
the discharge of water vapour from inside the 
shelter. To maintain transmission of water 
vapour, ventilation is critical, especially 
between the inner and fly of a double-skin 
tent. If the temperature of a tent wall is below 
dew point, this water vapour will condense 
(and possibly even freeze) before it can 
escape. Damp clothing and sleeping bags 
are a threat to comfort and security. This 
problem has not been successfully 
overcome; condensation in varying degrees 
is inevitable, particularly in humid conditions. 
In severe conditions a double-skin tent works 


best, and also provides the insulation of the 
layer of air between the inner and outer walls. 

Single-skin tents are lighter and have 
traditionally been made from cotton japara, 
which is water repellent and breathes, 
allowing water vapour to escape. The cotton 
fibre also absorbs water that does condense. 
Cotton japara withstands exposure to ultra¬ 
violet light better than most nylon, but it is 
not as strong. Cotton japara is not as 
waterproof as a new proofed nylon in heavy 
rain. 

Synthetic tent seams must be sealed with 
accessory compounds to prevent leaking. 
Cotton, however, swells when moist, sealing 
sewn seams. 

Recently, tents and bivouac bags have 
been made from semi-permeable fabrics 
such as Gore-Tex and Klimate. These semi- 
permeable membranes are micro porous, 
allowing water vapour molecules to escape 
but resisting the passage of much larger 
water droplets because of their surface 
tension. 

Gore-Tex and Klimate are designed to be 
completely waterproof while allowing water 
vapour to escape; they work best in clothing. 
A tent is not an ideal application for fabrics 
which, in order to transmit water, depend on 
a temperature differential between the 
interior and exterior of the fabric. To maintain 
high interior temperatures, manufacturers 
suggest sealing all vents and even lighting 
a candle lantern. There is obivously a limit 
to the possible rate of transpiration. Some 


semi-permeable fabric laminates include a 
layer of Tricot which temporarily absorbs 
condensation. Because of its minimal 
internal volume, and the fact that its 
occupant can directly breathe outside air, a 
bivouac bag or sleeping bag cover is a better 
application of this type of fabric. 

The small weight of a bivouac bag or 
sleeping bag cover has long been exploited 
by mountaineers and light travellers, but in 
heavy rain and constant poor weather it is 
an awkward alternative to a tent. Used as a 
sleeping bag cover, a bivouac bag will 
increase the warmth of a sleeping bag. 
Mountain Designs and Torre offer bivouac 
bags/sleeping bag covers made entirely of 
Gore-Tex or with a proofed nylon base. 
Mountain Designs and Paddy Pallin have 
factory seam sealing facilities. The Karrimor 
Survival Bags are intended for emergency 
situations only. 

Deluxe versions of the Paddymade tents 
are longer, have a sewn-in floor, zip-fastened 
doors and insect screens, rear window with 
insect screen, storage pockets and lantern 
loops. Paddymade tents are designed to use 
supports that occur naturally and are not 
supplied with poles or pegs. Bulldog 
telescoping aluminium poles are optional but 
not included in the given weights or prices. 
The standard models are the only tents 
surveyed that are intended for use with a 
separate ground sheet. They readily adapt to 
awkward sites and offer pitching flexibility. 
The inner tents of the Macpac Twilight and 


Sierra Designs Sphinx II are suspended 
from arched aluminium hoops by shock-cord 
loops and clips respectively, allowing quick 
erection and an unrestricted flow of air 
between the inner and fly. 

Poles for the other double-skin shelters are 
contained in porous inner tent sleeves. The 
inners and flys of the double-skin shelters 
surveyed pitch separately, except for the 
Black Ice Omni Pod, Sierra West Skylight 
and Gimme Shelter. Most of the shelters 
surveyed offer alternative insect screen door 
closure. Only the Hallmark Crysalis and 
Sierra Designs Sphinx II have useful 
vestibule space. 

Manufacturers' claimed weights are given 
in kilograms. Materials: double-skin tents 
have ripstop nylon or no-see-um netting (a 
lighter, transparent nylon mesh) inner tents. 
Ideal in warm climates, no-see-um mesh 
provides good ventilation and is insect 
repellent, but is less water repellent; it offers 
little protection from condensation dropping 
from the fly. Flys and floors are made from 
proofed nylon fabrics. One material is named 
for each single-skin shelter. Additional 
pegging will improve the pitch. Interior 
width is the average of the minimum and 
maximum widths at ground level. Ability to 
withstand bad weather is a tent’s resilience. 
Roominess refers to the usefulness of the 
internal space. Weather resistance is the 
ability of the shelter to protect its occupants 
from rain and condensation. • 

Wayne Maher and Michael Collie 








Persons 

Weight 

Shape 

Poles 

Inner/fly 


Peg poi 

Lightweight Tents 
Bertoni Taiwan 








Scenic 

2 

1.9 kg 

Modified pyramid 

1 carbon fibre 

Nylon mesh/p-nylon 

4-10 

Black Ice USA 








Omni Pod with porch 


1.0 

Tunnel 

2 fibreglass 

Nylon mesh/p-nylon 

4-8 

UFO 

2 

1.8 

Tapered tunnel 

1 alloy 

Nylon/p-nylon 

10 

North Star 

2 

2.3 

Tapered tunnel 

2 alloy 

Nylon /p-nylon 

10 

Eureka USA 








Mini Caddis 

1-2 

2.1 

Tunnel 

3 alloy 

Nylon/p-nylon 

10 

Back Country 

2 

2.4 

Modified pyramid 

1 alloy A 

Nylon/p-nylon 

12 

Hallmark NZ 

Chrysalis 

Jansport USA 

2 

1.8 

Tapered tunnel 

2 alloy 

Klimate 


4-8 

Mohave 

2 

2.0 

Tapered tunnel 

2 alloy 

Nylon mesh/p-nylon 

8 

Macpac NZ 

Lightyear 

2 

2.0 

Tapered tunnel 

2 alloy 

Gore-Tex 


3 

Twilight 

2 

2.5 

Tunnel 

2 alloy 

Nylon/p-nylon 

4-8 

Paddymade Australia 
Jenolan 

1-2 

1.5 

A 

Optional 

Stormtite 

apara 

6-12 

Glen 

2 

1.7 

Walled A 

Optional 

Stormtite 

apara 

10-20 

Glen Deluxe 

2 

2.1 

Walled A 

Optional 

Stormtite 

apara 

10-20 

Era 

3 

2.0 

Walled A 

Optional 

Stormtite 

apara 

10-20 

Era Deluxe 

3 

2.4 

Walled A 

Optional 

Stormtite 

apara 

10-20 

Tassie 

4 

2.1 

Walled A 

Optional 

Stormtite 

apara 

10-20 

Tassie Deluxe 

4 

2.6 

Walled A 

Optional 

Stormtite 

apara 

10-20 

Sierra Designs USA 

Divine Light 

1 

1.0 

Modified tunnel 

2 alloy 

GoreTex 


2-5 

Flash Light II 

2 

1.6 

Modified tunnel 

2 alloy 

Nylon/p-nylon 

4-8 

Bug Light 

2 

1.6 

Modified tunnel 

2 fibreglass 

Mesh/p-nylon 

4-8 

Sphinx II 

2 

2.5 

Modified pyramid 

3 alloy 

Nylon/p-nylon 

0-7 

Sierra West USA 

Bivy Sack 

1 

u 

Tapered tunnel 

2 fibreglass 

Gore-Tex 


3 

Gimme Shelter 

1-2 

15 

Tapered tunnel 

2 fibreglass 

Nylon mesh/p-nylon 

3 

Skylight 

2 

1.8 

Tapered tunnel 

2 alloy 

Nylon mesh/p-nylon 

3 

Litehouse 

2 

2.2 

Tunnel 

2 alloy 

Nylon mesh/p-nylon 

4 

Bivouac Bags 
Alpsports NZ 

Bivy Sac 

Karrimor UK 

1 

0.5 

Bag 


Gore-Tex 



Survival Bag 

1 

0.4 

Bag 


Polythene 



Survival Bag 

2 

0.8 

Bag 


Polythene 



Macpac NZ 

Cocoon 

1 

0.4 

Bag 


Gore-Tex 



Aurora 

1 

0.6 

Bag with hoop 

1 alloy 

Gore-Tex 


4 

Mountain Designs Australia 







Foxhole 


0.6 

Bag 


Gore-Tex 



Burrow 

1 

0.6 

Bag with hoop 

1 alloy 

Gore-Tex 


4 


£ Paddymade Australia 
- Bivouac Bag 
“ Torre Australia 
8 Gore-Tex/K-Kote 


Gore-Tex 


Ease of 


Comfort: 




2.56 x 0.8 x 0.6 
2.4 x 1.3 x 1.0 
2.6 x 1.7 x 1.1 


2.7 x 1.0 x 0.7 


2.3 x 0.9 
2.6 x 0.9 


$226 

$313 

$236 

$331 

$220 

$372 

$372 

$506 


$265 

$399 

$505 


$135 

$100 

















Reviews 


Wild Rivers photographs by Peter 
Dombrovskis, text by Bob Brown (Peter 
Dombrovskis Pty Ltd, 1983, RRP $35.00). 

The wild rivers of Tasmania’s South-west, like 
other great wilderness regions, have an elusive 
majesty. Only people of great sensibility who 
enjoy complete empathy with the region are 
capable of producing a book in any way 
representative of the subject, and with Wild 
Rivers Dombrovskis and Brown have come 
close to such an achievement. 

Bob Brown's text is a personal account of his 
devotion to the cause of the Franklin, Denison 
and Gordon Rivers. His experience is placed 
within the framework of the area’s historical 
background, and the result is sensitive and 
challenging — everything one might hope for 
from a man who has been motivated to lead 
the campaign to save the rivers. 

Peter Dombrovskis' photography is not new 
to wilderness lovers. Some of the photographs 
in this book have been published before, and 
are old favourites, but new or old, the clarity 
and variety of his images is stunning. His rain 
drops are so real one is tempted to wipe them 
off the page. The boom and rush of the rivers 
is almost audible. 

Rafters will know the effort involved in 
keeping a camera in good condition going down 
the Franklin, even if only to obtain mediocre 
results. The problems of 'camera survival’ make 
Dombrovskis’ achievement all the more 
remarkable, and his work is clearly the fruit of 
years of dedication. 

The book’s presentation is appropriately 
complemented by Peter Jackson’s drawings. 
Choice of paper, quality of binding, even the 
folding dust jacket: everything about this book 
shows a careful attention to detail which results 
in a production of outstanding quality. 

Wild Rivers is a masterpiece. 

Brian Walters 

The Franklin: Not Just a River by James 
McQueen (Penguin, 1983, RRP $6.95). 

Saving the Franklin has been the greatest 
conservation victory in Australia’s history. It was 
an emotionally draining campaign and the 
response to the High Court’s ruling was, for 
many people, not so much one of exuberance 
as of relief. 

James McQueen tells the story of the long 
struggle, taking the story up to the end of the 
blockade after the Hawke Labor victory in 
March 1983. Since then, the High Court has 
given its ruling, and the Franklin has been 
saved, but these events are in a sense the 
epilogue to a long story. 

McQueen, an award winning novelist, was 
arrested himself in the blockade and his 
account is enlivened by commitment and 
compassion. 

Concerned though he is to protect the 
wilderness, the focus of McQueen’s book is on 
people. There are pen portraits of the major 
protagonists: Brown, Sanders, Gray, Holgate 
and Lowe. There is a careful account of the 
Above the Cauldron, Great Ravine, Franklin River. 
Photo by Peter Dombrovskis, reproduced from Wild 
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political manoeuvrings leading to the start of 
construction of the dam and the blockade. 

They were heady days for those involved, 
and the march of events now makes it all seem 
a long time ago. 

Most Wild readers will remember the sense 
of outrage as machinery moved into the 
wilderness, and as bail conditions were used 
to hold good people in gaol for too long. 

Those at the blockade will remember the 
care for each other, living with a remote and 
difficult environment, the long boring days and 
the sudden drama of an 'action', the naked 
abuse from some locals and the warm support 
offered by others. 

But, above all, they will remember living with 
the certainty of success, because failure was 
unthinkable. 

Here in McQueen's book is all that the battle 
for the Franklin meant. The police, the 
aboriginals, the workers: all are sensitively 
depicted. James McQueen is a fine writer, and 
his splendid, heartfelt account is one which all 
those who fought, however remotely, for the 
Franklin will want to read. 

BW 

Australian Wilderness Skills by Robert 
Rankin (Published by the author, 1983, RRP 
$7.95). 

The Australian Bushcraft Handbook by Lex 

Lannoy (Horwitz Grahame, 1983, RRP $7.95). 

These days there is a clear distinction 
between the ethos of heavyweight camping and 
the ethos of bushwalking or ski touring. 
Bushwalkers travel light, and feel little empathy 
with those who set up in heavyweight base 
camps surrounded by an array of equipment 
and vehicles. 

It is really not possible to gain more than an 
inkling of genuine bushcraft ability from 
heavyweight camping, and serious 
bushwalkers usually have little use for lashings, 
axemanship (including tree felling), bush looms, 
camp fridges, bush toilets and so on. 

Robert Rankin’s new book is a classic of the 
lightweight wilderness genre. It is as Australian 
as a gum tree, and based on his own 
experience. It is a book written by a man who 
knows the Australian wilderness and knows 
what bushwalkers and skiers need to know. 

The text is well organized and authoritative, 
the author carefully confining himself to 
information that is useful. In particular, his 
chapter on navigation, built on his orienteering 
experience, is way ahead of most texts on the 
subject and shows a practical grasp of 
Australian conditions. Many ideas I took years 
to find out for myself are here expressed clearly 
and simply. This chapter alone justifies 
purchase of the book. 

The chapter ‘On Steep Ground’, about 
rockclimbing and abseiling, is prefaced by the 
qualification that it is not for the serious climber, 
but to give information to be looked at before 
and after undertaking instruction. The 
qualification is important, because a little 
knowledge of this subject is indeed a 
dangerous thing. One illustration in this chapter 
is incorrect and should be altered in future 
editions: the diagram on page 107 shows a tape 
sling passing through a wire sling from an 
opposing nut. This is how not to do it, as the 
small diameter of the wire can break the tape 
passing through it when pressure is applied as 
in the event of a fall. 

Rankin is a fine photographer, and it is a pity 
that his photos have been poorly reproduced. 
The drawings, however, are very worthwhile. 

The book is better than any other I have seen 
in the field of Australian wilderness skills. In 
general, those who are starting out as 
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PACK A PACK 


Light, convenient, 
easy to prepare 
and tastes good too 
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OUTDOOR 
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WA’s backpack people 

Karrimor 

Trangia 

Silva compasses 
J&H sleeping bags 
Tekna flashlights 
Thermal clothing 
Alliance freeze dried food 
climbing, caving and 
rescue gear 

MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 

PO Box 344 
Tom Price 
WA 6751 
Ph (091) 89 1416 



If it is hiking, climbing, 
rafting or camping in 
Tasmania your one stop shop is: 

THE 

JOLLY 

SWAGMAN 

107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 Tasmania 
Phone (002) 34 3680 


bushwalkers and ski tourers will find that Rankin 
tells them what they need to know. 

Lannoy’s book has a different emphasis. 
Whilst it is clearly an authoritative and 
workmanlike job, it is written with heavyweight 
camping in mind, and abounds with 
suggestions for gimmicks and gadgets. 
Naturally, much of this would be very useful for 
such things as a Scout camp, and indeed many 
bushwalkers have come to this activity through 
heavyweight bush camping. However, 
suggestions such as refuse pits, grease pits 
and how to chop down a tree are at odds with 
the wilderness experience, and those who wish 
to go bushwalking or ski touring will find that 
while the book contains valuable information, 
it is cluttered with a lot more that they will not 
need to know. This handbook is thorough, well 
presented and has clear illustrations. 

BW 

Stay Alive: A Handbook on Survival by 

Maurice Dunlevy (Australian Government 
Publishing Service, third edition 1981, RRP 
paperback $4.00, waterproof $9.50. Add $0.70 
if ordering by mail). 

This government publication is remarkably 
well produced for its price. It has colour plates, 
black and white drawings, and spot colour in 
the text. It deals with wilderness skills within 
the context of survival in emergencies. It 
contains a long section on the sea and on 
natural disasters which is outside the scope of 
this review. 

Dunlevy gives depth to his advice by drawing 
on historical examples. He freely acknowledges 
his sources of information and bushwalkers will 
find the advice on first aid, fire making, edible 
plants and finding water especially helpful. 

However, the short section on edible fungi 
should be treated with extreme caution. It gives 
general rules regarding fungi to avoid, but this 
is inadequate, because the rules all have 
exceptions which are unstated in the text. A 
better approach would be for the book to do 
as it does with other plants, and that is to 
illustrate particular species that are edible and 
point out the features which distinguish them 
from poisonous fungi. The only reliable 
generalization about fungi is not to eat any 
species unless you know the species to be 
edible. 

The chapter on ‘surviving’ deals with 
intangibles like fear, boredom and loneliness 
in survival situations, as well as fatigue, cold, 
pain and thirst. There are some important 
psychological insights often missed by less 
thorough works. 

This book has been carefully prepared, has 
straightforward presentation, and is value for 
money. 

BW 

Heard island Expedition 1983 edited by 
Megan Thornton (Spirit of Adventure, 1983, RRP 
$7.00). 

Heard Island, one of Australia’s external 
territories, lies in the southern Indian Ocean. 
It is the only land mass in the sub-Antarctic 
where humans have not introduced foreign 
plant and animal species. There is no formal 
protection of the island’s ecology. 

This book is a collection of impressions of 
the Heard Island Expedition. There is some 
absorbing reading, not least the charming 
account of the expedition given by a young 
niece of an expedition member. 

However, for an expedition which included 
an artist and several photographers, the book 
is strangely unattractive. All photographs in the 
book are black and white, several are very 
poorly re-produced and the format of the book, 
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involving a number of sketchy impressions, 
gives an overall effect of superficiality. 

The Heard Island Expedition had a number 
of goals, culminating inan ascent of the island’s 
highest peak, Big Ben. (See Wild no 9.) 

It is difficult to assess the status of the 
climbing achievement. For example, the reader 
may well wonder if anyone has climbed Big Ben 
before. (In fact it has been climbed once before, 
in the 1960s.) 

The book is good for a browse, or possibly 
as a follow-up souvenir to the audio-visual 
which has been made about the expedition. But 
if nothing else, it gives the reader a taste for 
this sub-Antarctic region. 

BW 

The Catholic Bushwalker: The Fortieth 
Anniversary (Catholic Bushwalking Club of 
NSW, 1983, RRP $4.00). 

The Catholic Bushwalking Club has, since its 
foundation in 1943, maintained a position as 
one of Sydney's larger bushwalking clubs. It has 
also had the reputation of being a ’strong' club. 

To mark its fortieth birthday, the club has 
published a small book of 120 pages that 
contains many articles of interest. The range 
of topics covered is wide. They include an 
outline of the club’s history, trends in walking 
equipment, favourite areas such as the 
Burragorang valley, South-west Tasmania and 
the northern Blue Mountains, a canyoning 
guide and a list of present and past club 
members. 

The articles are well illustrated with black 
and white, and one colour, photographs. Some 
of the photos are of great historical interest, and 
those of club personalities over the years would 
be of interest to anyone who has ever been 
associated with the club. 

This book is recommended to everybody 


who is interested in bushwalking. It can be 
obtained from bushwalking shops in Sydney or 
from the Catholic Bushwalking Club, PO Box 
C59, Clarence Street, Sydney, NSW 2000. Add 
$1 for postage. 

Dave Noble 

Australian Skiing edited by Wendy Cross and 
Peter Beilby (4 Seasons, 1983, RRP $27.50). 

Australian Skiing purports to be ‘the bible' 
of the sport, and certainly its 304 pages cover 
a lot of ground. With sections on ski areas, 
equipment, history, skills, fitness and safety, the 
contributors include well-known names and 
some acknowledged authorities. 

Despite containing useful Nordic skiing 
information, one feels that Australian Skiing 
aims more at the resort skier. The call for new 
resorts, particularly at Dinner Plain and Mt 
Stirling, is predictable. There are some 
delightful mountain photos, but these contrast 
with a barrage of pictures of bulldozed ski runs 
and of chair lifts. 

Nevertheless, Australian Skiing does bring 
together considerable knowledge in a well laid 
out, attractive production. 

Tom Millar 

The Trekker’s Guide to the Himalaya and 
Karakoram by Hugh Swift (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1982, RRP $17.95). 

Hugh Swift is amply qualified to compile this 
guide. He has trekked thousands of kilometres 
in the Himalayas and recently co-led The Great 
Himalayan Traverse' with fellow Californian 
Arlene Blum. Not surprisingly this book took 
many years to prepare and it is one of the very 
few publications that attempts to encompass 
the full breadth of this, the world’s supreme 
mountain system, from the Hindu Kush to 
Bhutan. 


To deal with this daunting task, Swift has 
logically separated the book into ten chapters 
arranged from west to east. Each chapter 
discusses principal centres, access to trail 
heads, key points of interest and of course the 
trekking routes. In doing so, Swift remains 
sensitive to the many cultural and 
topographical changes. It is refreshing to find 
notes that do not entirely pre-empt the 
‘serendipity’ of trail life. If used in conjunction 
with a good quality map (not always easy to 
obtain!) Swift’s notes give sufficient information 
to keep you on the right track. Those who crave 
more detailed descriptions are well advised to 
consult Stephen Bezruchka’s Trekking in Nepal. 

The guide also features a brief but 
stimulating history of travel by foot in the region, 
and a discussion of the planning and 
preparation needed for a modern-day trek. The 
text is enlivened by the liberal use of quotes 
from fellow travellers and Swift’s own chirpy 
style. Even the usually dreary 'what to take’ 
section is peppered with advice like this: 
‘Hankies are great, take one or two large ones 
for swabbing sweat, carrying walnuts and 
playing peek-a-boo with shy kids.’ 

If the book has a drawback it is one of 
degree. Information on some regions is a little 
scant, but in the case of recently opened areas 
undertstandably so. In most cases the author’s 
bibliography points to fuller accounts of each 
area. Other appendices cover natural history, 
maps, medical matters and local languages. 

Quentin Chester 

Other Titles Received 
An Interim Guide to Rockclimbs at 
Perpendicular Rock by Harry Luxford and 
Jane Miller (Sydney Rockclimbing Club, 1982). 
Cold Climbs by Ken Wilson, Dave Alcock and 
John Barry (Diadem, 1983). 
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Address. 


Postcode. 


Please send 
free brochure. 


Join a friendly group on our 14-day 
guided expedition, shooting the rapids 
of the Collingwood, Franklin and lower 
Gordon rivers. Each person paddles an 
individual raft which allows a greater 
sense of freedom and personal 
achievement. Two experienced guides 
will offer instruction and friendly 
advice while you explore the peaceful 
chasms, shoot the rapids and admire 
the beautiful rainforests and 
magnificent rock scenery. Departs 
November to March. The adventure of 
our lifetime! 

A peaceful scene on the Franklin, photo Bob Brown/TWS 


Join a friendly group of adventurers on a fun-filled camping 
expedition around the State, exploring the best of Tasmania’s 
National Parks and reserves, including the Wild Rivers 
(Franklin) and World Heritage areas. The tour includes easy 
day walks, touring in our fun bus and also a cruise on the 
, Gordon River. 

Departs November 
March, 
at only 

Dove Lake. Cradle Mountain 

Photo Kevin Doran. 
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The Grampians 

Two walks in this Victorian wonderland, by Sandra Bardwell. 



• THE GRAMPIAN RANGES IN THE WIMMERA 
district of western Victoria comprise six separate 
mountain ranges. Extending for about 100 kilometres 
from north to south and 80 kilometres from east to 
west, the Ranges cover an area of nearly 250,000 
hectares. They are comprised mainly of sandstone, 
the most prominent formation being the cuesta, with 
a long, gentle slope rising from the west and an 
abrupt, almost sheer face to the east. In addition, 
differential weathering has produced an extraordinary 
variety of unusual rock formations. The highest peak 
is Mt William (1,168 metres); there are several other 
peaks over 800 metres. The Grampians are an area of 
outstanding botanical importance; over 1,000 species 
have been recorded, about 20 of which are 
indigenous to the area. The Ranges are also an 
important water catchment: four major reservoirs 
provide water for domestic, stock and irrigation uses 
to the surrounding towns and farms. 

Status. The Grampian Ranges are currently 
managed by the Forests Commission of Victoria for 
multiple uses: recreation, timber production, grazing 
and protection of natural and prehistoric features. The 
Land Conservation Council has recommended that 


management of most of the Grampians be transferred 
to the National Parks Service and that the multiple 
use practices be maintained. Implementation of this 
recommendation has been promised by the present 
State Government. 

For walkers. The pervasive scrub is generally thick 
and abrasive so it is rare to find walkers venturing 
great distances from the extensive network of foot 
and management tracks. 

Walking tracks are fairly well maintained and, in 
places, heavily used. Signposting and track marking 
varies from place to place but there is little likelihood 
that an experienced walker could become 
geographically embarrassed. 

There are no restrictions on camping in the 
Grampians other than in the Wonderland Forest Park, 
most of the Major Mitchell Plateau and the 
catchments of the reservoirs and storages, where it 
is not permitted. Informal sites with fireplaces, picnic 
tables and toilets have been established at several 
convenient locations (listed in the two guides cited 

Access. The Grampians are about 260 kilometres 
from Melbourne and 460 kilometres from Adelaide. 


There are several approaches from the highways to 
the north and south of the Ranges. The Western 
Flighway and the bitumen roads leading west from 
Stawell and Ararat and south from Florsham are the 
most commonly used. 

Public transport. There are passenger trains from 
Melbourne to Stawell; connection with a mail coach 
to Halls Gap is available on week-days only. Details 
should be verified at the Victorian Government 
Transport Information Centre: (03) 602 9011. 

When to visit. Late winter and spring are by far 
the best and most popular times for the Grampians, 
both climatically and botanically. Visitors and 
wildflowers are fewer during late autumn and winter. 
Between December and March conditions are too hot 
and dry for enjoyable and safe walking. 

Maps. The following sheets in the Division of 
National Mapping 1:100,000 series cover the 
Grampians: Hamilton (7322), Grampians (7323), 
Horsham (7324), Ararat (7423); they should be used 
with care — inaccuracies lurk for the unwary. At the 

Starting the descent from Major Mitchell Plateau. 
Geoff Schirmer 
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scale of 1:190,000, the Forests Commission's 
planimetric Grampians State Forest map is useful for 
trip planning only. The Grampians Wonderland Forest 
Park sheet, also published by the Forests 
Commission, at scale 1:15,840, is an attractive, more 
useful map for the most popular part of the 
Grampians. 

Books. The Grampian Flanges by Road and Track 
by Algona Publications (64 pages, RRP $4.95) is a 
comprehensive and authoritative guide for both 
walkers and less active visitors. It contains a dozen 
detailed planimetric maps, of which those at the 
larger scales are suitable for use on the walks to 
which they relate. 50 Walks in the Grampians with 
Outdoors Tourist Attractions by Tyrone Thomas (Hill 
of Content, 144 pages, RRP $8.95) covers a wide 
range of walks and other activities in the area. 

Some recommended walks. Apart from the two 
walks described below, there are very many others 
of equal quality on all counts. The Victoria Range is 
the least visited part of the Grampians; a circular walk 
from the Buandik camping area up on to the Range, 
visiting Castle Rock and Mt Thackeray, takes in 
spectacular rock formations, caves with aboriginal 
paintings and abundant wildflowers. 

At the northern extremity of the Stapyleton Range, 
Mt Stapyleton and Hollow Mountain, also off the 
beaten track, offer opportunities for rock scrambling 
in slightly airy locations. 

It is possible to traverse the Grampians from north 
to south for a distance of at least 80 kilometres with 
very little, if any, bitumen road walking. This, the 
Grampians Trail, is not an official long distance route 
and the detailed choice of itinerary is a matter of 
individual imagination and taste. 

Major Mitchell Plateau 

Features include magnificent views, the two 
highest points in the Ranges and a wide variety of 
plants ranging from near sub-alpine species at higher 
levels to luxuriant fern gullies and dry heath lands. 
Walking tracks are followed for almost the full 
distance on the shorter walk. Generally, the tracks 
are clearly defined; yellow triangular track markers 
have been installed at points where confusion could 

Route and distance. Grampians Road — Mt 
William Track — Mt William Road — Mt William — 
Major Mitchell Plateau Track — Stockyard Track — 
Jimmy Creek Track — Grampians Road — optional 
return to starting point along Ingleton Track. 28 
kilometres, or 39 kilometres for the round trip; 1,000 
metres of climbing. 

Map and guide. Division of National Mapping 
1:100,000 Ararat', not all the tracks mentioned are 
shown. Algona guide, pages 54-55. 

Campsite. Water should be available on the Major 
Mitchell Plateau at the head of First Wannon Creek 
(grid reference 400670). 

Notes. The start of the Mt William Track on the 
Grampians Road (3 kilometres south of the Mt William 
Road junction) is well signposted. The track climbs 
steadily to the car-park on the Mt William Road, which 
is then followed for 2.5 kilometres to the summit, 
adorned by telecommunications installations. Snow 
can fall here, hence the distinctive vegetation. 
Continue south along a rough vehicular track and 
down to the narrow Boundary Gap (GR 410689). A 
steep climb takes you on to the Plateau; the views 
are excellent in the absence of tall timber on the 
westward sloping, rocky Plateau. 

The descent westwards from this high ground is 
steep and leads to Stockyard Track (4WD only). Follow 
this track south for about 1 kilometre to a sharp bend 
at the top of a steep drop and turn right (west) along 
a bulldozed track which shortly becomes a foot track. 
This winds round the headwaters of Jimmy Creek and 
eventually meets the Grampians Road about 400 
metres from its junction with Jimmy Creek Road. 
Opposite this point is the Jimmy Creek camping area 
from which Ingleton Track, a fire access road, can 
be followed northwards for 11 kilometres, back to the 
start of the walk. 

Mt Difficult Range 

Features include spectacular peaks in the northern 
Grampians; panoramic views of the Ranges; 
wildflowers in profusion; an opportunity for off-track 
walking. 

Route and distance. Roses Gap Road — Briggs 
Bluff — Mt Difficult — Troopers Creek campsite; a 
car shuffle is required to avoid an 8 kilometre road 
walk. 12 kilometres, with about 500 metres climbing. 


NATURAL 
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Silva has a compass for 
anyone who reaches 
the great outdoors. 
Sixteen quality 
models for 
backpackers, 
skindivers, 
foresters, 
fishermen, ’ w 
hunters, 
explorers, 
scouts and 
orienteers. 


SILVA® 


COPIED IN LOOKS 
BUT NOT IN QUALITY. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 



IN THE f RIGHT DIRECTION 



World's 

best-selling 


quality compass! 



SILVA 

Silva quality at a price everyone can afford. 
Capsule rotates in base plate for Silva System 
navigating. Permanently clear, anti-static, 
liquid-filled capsule - stops needle in less 
than 4 seconds. Tested, proved from -40° 
to +50°C. Swedish steel needle swings 
smoothly on sapphire jeweled bearing. 

Clear base plate has millimetre 
scales for use with map. With 
a Silva, you don’t have to com¬ 
promise reliability for economy! 


Silva 

brings you back! 
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Mountain Stage Li ne pr ovides a service from Launceston to Cradle Mountain, 
Lake St Clair, upper Mersey valley and other areas. 

Special offer Launceston to Cradle — Lake St Clair to Launceston. 

Airport, motel, (@£9 hotel pick-ups. Fuels and baggage storage available. 
Bookings: Mountain Stage Line 
10 Suffolk Street, Launceston 7250 
(003) 34 0442 (24 hours) 

Tasmanian Government Tourist Bureau 


Wilil Tasmania 


Discover for yourself: beauty and magnificence in the Cradle Mountain 
Lake St Clair area and the majestic grandeur of the South-west. 

For bookings, contact: Tasmanian Government Tourist Bureau 
256 Collins Street Melbourne Telephone 63 6351 

Tasmania.The Treasure Island. 
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MT DIFFICULT RANGE 




Franklin 
River 
Transport 
$35 


Bumie to Franklin 
River and return 
to Bumie (Wynyard) 
Minimum vehicle charge applies. 


•Spirit fuel, Gaz and Young’s raft 
kits available. 

Phone (004) 31 3841 or write to: 
PO Box 446, Burnie, Tasmania 7320 


Wilderness 

Tours 

Lightweight hiking and 
camping in Tasmania’s 
South-west wilderness. 
Tours available include 

South Coast Track, 
South-west Cape area, 
Port Davey standing 
camps. For further details 
contact: 

Wilderness Tours 

Geeveston Tasmania 7116 
(002) 97 1384 or any 
office of the Tasmanian 
Government Tourist 
Bureau. 



> ihe NEW EDITION of this 
/ walking guide is available 

[, from leading shops. 

’ -1 fi** Trade: GPO Box 598D Melbourne 3001 
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OUTWARD 

BOUND 

HEARD ABOUT 


OUTWARD BOUND? 

A HOLIDAY THAT ISN’T A HOLIDAY! 

You sweat, you laugh, you get tired, you get excited all at OUTWARD BOUND. 
And you do it all in the great outdoors, expeditioning through caves, over 
mountains, down rivers, through some of Australia’s most magnificent 
country. 

OUTWARD BOUND is you and a group of others learning about 
yourselves, finding understanding, direction and enormous personal 
satisfaction. 
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OUTWARD BOUND- 
out more. 


IS UNIQUE - You owe it to yourself to find 


OUTWARD BOUND conducts courses for MEN & WOMEN 
17-29, Adult Courses for men & women OVER 30, Pack and 
Paddle camps for BOYS 12-16 and GIRLS 12-16. 

To find out more, telephone Sydney (02) 29 7784 or . 
send the adjacent slip. A 
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TVtuf? 

Because tough proven long lasting crosslink 
polyethylene will out last any fibreglass 
canoe under these conditions. 

Because the unique self supporting structure 
keeps its shape for good performance but 
yields to crushing impact no metal parts to 
bend and break. 

Because this full size canoe has a dual 
personality for flat water and rapids, com¬ 
fortable seats, plenty of leg room and storage 
space. 

You need a tough canoe for yourself, a 
group, school or hire fleet. 

Send for details to: 

B-LINE BOATS & CANOES PTY. LTD. 

54 KNIGHT ST., LANSVALE 216602 727 9622 

ENCLOSE TWO CURRENT POSTAGE STAMPS 


(fatty fcoaq/i 


NAME: 

ADDRESS: 

P/C_W7 


GET A TOUGH B-LINE WOBBYGONG CANOE 


HIRE ALSO AVAILABLE SYDNEY & GLOUCESTER 
W/GONGCANOE □ F/GLASSCANOES □ HIRE □ 

















Maps and guides. Division of National Mapping 
sheets Grampians and Horsham, 1:100,000; Algona 
guide, pages 36, 37, 39, 41; Thomas, walks 39-42. 

Campsite. Troopers Creek: fireplaces, toilets, 
water from the creek. 

Notes. The track to Briggs Bluff starts at a car¬ 
park by the Roses Gap Road, almost opposite a Deer 
Park (GR 285080 Horsham). Initially it follows a 
tributary of Briggs Creek in a southerly direction; from 
Beehive Falls the foot track climbs very steeply 
through the seemingly impenetrable walls of the Bluff. 
On the Plateau proper, at a point where the track 
swings southwards, a side track, marked with 
occasional cairns, leads north across open rocky 
ground to the summit of the Bluff close to the edge 
of the eastern escarpment of the Mt Difficult Range. 
Return to the main track and continue southwards 
until the track reaches a point where a sharp descent 
is imminent. From here it is not difficult to find a way 
south-westwards across wide rock platforms, and on 
the western side of the crest of the main ridge, until 
the steep sides of the valley, in which a tributary of 
Troopers Creek rises, bar further such progress. Turn 
east to the main ridge — very little scrub will be 
encountered — then continue south across rock 
ledges to the well-defined Mt Difficult Track and turn 
right (west). The summit of Mt Difficult, with its 
enormous cairn, is a short distance west of the track, 
a little further along. The panoramic views of the 
northern Ranges make the effort worthwhile. The 
descent to Troopers Creek, through vertical 
sandstone walls on the western flank of the Range, 
is unrelentingly steep. • 


Great South West Update. 


• WALKERS PLANNING TO DO THE GREAT SOUTH 
West Walking Track {Wild, April-June 1983, pp. 77-79) 
will be interested in several developments which have 
taken place since the notes were compiled, as well 
as in some amendments to the information provided. 

Campsites. There are now 14 along the Track 
(details below). 

Maps. The Casterton 1:100,000 sheet also covers 
a small section of the Track. Lake Mombeong and 
Hedditch, in the 1:25,000 series, have been published 
in their final format. 

Transport. Cars may be left with the Victoria Police 
at Portland (telephone 055 231 999) or at the National 
Parks Service office near Nelson (telephone 087 384 
051), but no responsibility can be taken for the safety 
of vehicles. 

Kendell Airlines operates a daily service between 
Melbourne and Portland airports; details from (03) 342 
2222. 

Safety. Overnight walkers are asked to notify the 
Portland Police of their plans; alternatively, details 
may be left with the National Parks Service at Nelson. 
This request is made as a precaution in the event of 
bushfire or accident. 

The Forest. The Reserve beside the Highway is 
the Nine Mile Flora and Fauna Reserve. 

Lower Glenelg National Park. Delete Battersbys 
from the campsites; add Post & Rail North (GR 177878 
Nelson) and Murrells (109906 Nelson). From 
Moleside, the Track now follows the river round Wild 
Dog Bend and on to Saunders Landing (207868) 
where it joins the River Road. The Track leaves the 
river near the South Australian border (971945 
Gambier) and follows fire breaks to Simpsons Landing 
(000902 Northumberland), then continues by the river 
to the bridge on the highway and on to the Nelson 

Discovery Bay. There are now two inland 
diversions from the beach walk: 1 From a point one 
kilometre south-east of Nobles Rocks, to Lake 
Monibeong, about six kilometres. 2 From Swan Lake 
by Mt Richmond National Park to Bridgewater Lakes 
and the south-eastern end of Discovery Bay. The 
Tarragal campsite (393593 Nelson) has been opened 
for walkers doing this variation. 

Cliffs, Capes and Bays. Bridgewater Bay 
campsite has been renamed Trewalla. Moonah is not 
the official name of the last section of the Track along 
the western side of Nelson Bay; the term merely 
indicates the presence of a stand of Moonahs on the 
landslip. • 




FOR AIR MAIL DELIVERY SEND $A5 BY BANKERS DRAFT 

FIELD &TREK (Equipment) Ltd 

DEPT 9 AW 3 WATES WAY, BRENTWOOD, ESSEX, ENGLAND CM 15 9TB 


WE EXPORT GEAR ALL OVER THE 
WORLD-EFFICIENTLY-ECONOMICALLY 


THE BEST OF 
BRITISH! 


The best outdoor equipment 
catalogue in Great Britain is avail¬ 
able to you, offering an incredible 
range of equipment by export, at 
substantially reduced prices. 

Everything for mountaineering, hiking, 
camping etc. 


112 Pages with 
illustrations 


Advice on equipment 
selection 

Articles on outdoor 
sports. 


Comparison charts on 
essential equipment 
Hundreds of photos in 
colour and black and white 

door Write today for your 

copy. 
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WORLD RENOWNED BACKPACKING STOVES 

(They've been where you're going!) 
Exceptional quality, expedition-proven, 
equipment that is light in your pack, 
reliable in the field, and safe, easy and 
efficient in use. 

The NEW OPTIMUS 199 RANGER triple fuel lightweight stove. 

The Optimus 199 Ranger triple fuel stove is good news for backpackers, cross 
country skiers and climbers who enjoy the outdoor life. Complete package solution 
with stove, pan and windshield will burn three types of fuel — kerosene, Shellite 
and methylated spirits — and perform equally well at all altitudes and 
temperatures. The ideal small field kitchen; lightweight, easy to use, efficient and 
extremely reliable. Weight: 0.9 kg (32 oz); dimensions: 125 x 125 x 100 mm 
(5” x 5”x 4”); burning time: 75 minutes and fuel capacity: 0.13 It. (4‘/2 fl. oz.). 
NOTE: The Optimus 199 Ranger also includes an Optimus Mini-Pump for 
pressurising the stove. 


See the full range of Optimus stoves 



Sole Australian Distributors .. . 

OUTDOOR SURVIVAL AUSTRALIA PTY LTD 

6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, Victoria 3175 
Telephone (03) 791 2811 or 791 2787 Telex AA31597 










Iquipment 


• Climbing. Melbourne's energetic Outgear- 
Wilderness Equipment is producing simple but 
sturdy webbing gear slings in four sizes which 
retail for the attractive price of $4.24 each. 

Spelean, the Sydney-based manufacturer, 
has released a new model of its figure 8 
descender. The Harpoon II allows the choice 
of either a quick-access position or the 
conventional figure 8 position for threading the 
rope. The quick-access position makes it 
possible to clip the rope on and off without 
having to remove the descender from the 
harness. The Harpoon II can be used with nine 
millimetre to 13 millimetre diameter ropes, 
either single or double. It is drop-forged and 
available in a range of colours. Instructions are 
supplied. RRP $15.50. 

Spelean is distributing the new Blue Water 
climbing ropes in Australia. See the survey in 
Wild no 9 for details. 

One of the earliest companies to make 
climbing gear available in Australia, Stubai has 
lost ground here in recent years. However, its 
new Tirol ice axes and ice hammers are of 
interest; their interchangeable head 
components are readily changed without tools. 
The local distributor is Karrimor Australia. 

Lowe’s protection devices, Tricams, have 
been extensively touted as a breakthrough. 
Made in Italy by Interalp, they come with a tape 
sling. Available in a range of sizes, size 3 retails 
locally for $9.20. Whilst some unusual 


placements are possible, they are fiddly to 
place and not always stable. Friends will take 
some beating! 

• Packs. Since we announced Macpac- 
Wilderness Equipment's Liberty Concept 
rucksacks in our seventh issue, the company 
has made improvements to overcome 
weaknesses which became apparent in early 
models. 

The shoulder-strap height adjustment strap 
now passes down through the ladder rather 
than up. This distributes the stresses over the 
whole frame, rather than concentrating them 
on the rungs of the adjustment ladder (as in the 
original system). Top-pulls have been added 
which allow fine adjustment of the shoulder 
strap position, load distribution and stability. 

The Liberty Concept has to be used to be 
appreciated. The contoured hip belt supports 
the pack by a single point, allowing the hips to 
pivot independently of the pack and shoulders. 
This is an unusual sensation that can aptly be 
described as 'liberating'. 

It is important that the aluminium staves 
conform to the hollow in the lower back. They 
are easily bent to the required shape while in 
the pack. 

The Liberty Concept packs, the Torre and 
Cascade, are robust and available in Cordura 
and canvas. 

A canvas Torre used in wet walking 


conditions in Tasmania demonstrated the 
usefulness of cotton as a pack cloth. After two 
days of continuous rain, no water entered the 
pack. 

Packs which obstruct the back of the head 
can be a pain in the neck. Berghaus has 
designed its revised AB System packs with an 
‘occipital cavity’ (head hole) in an attempt to 
overcome this problem. 

Having lost market leadership, which it 
enjoyed with the Cyclops series in the 1970s, 
Berghaus has now made a number of other 
improvements to its original AB Series packs 
reported in Wild no 2. 

The back length adjustment for the harness 
has nine positions instead of three, and top 
tension-straps have been added. The packs are 
more robustly built. Thoughtful features, such 
as leather grab-tabs on all zip sliders, are 
included. Instead of using Fastex buckles like 
most manufacturers, Berghaus has designed 
its own quick-release buckle which can be 
unclipped with mitts on. 

The pack rides comfortably and is 
comparable to the Lowe system for stability. 
The 'occipital cavity’ is a boon when crashing 
on skis. But like many modern packs, the new 
AB leaks. 

Unfortunately, the Fixlock buckles at the 
head of the adjustment staves have been 
riveted on upside-down. When used on short 
back lengths, the buckle lever can pop open. 



Chlorofibre 
takes 8 seconds 


Nature uses the evaporation of body moisture to 
cool your skin when you’re hot, but that evaporation 
can be a real killer in cold weather. If you want to 
keep warm, you have to keep dry — and that’s 
where Chlorofibre scores over other fibres. 
Chlorofibre garments move perspiration away from 
the skin with uncanny effectiveness. They insulate 
like nothing else you’ve ever worn. They wash and 
dry easily. Most other fibres do not move moisture 
away, they swell and retain it. Scientific tests prove 
Chlorofibre moves it in 8 seconds! The next best is 
polypropylene in 4 minutes. 


Makes great looking Sportsmen 

Peter Storm (Australasia) Pty Ltd 

PO Box 148 Mona Vale NSW Australia 2103 

Telephone (02) 997 3611 
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Two tough 
lightweights 

without the heavyweight price tag 



OLYMPUS 

The Olympus will shelter you in the most 
severe weather. It's built to withstand winter 
snows, summer downpours, and years of 
hard use. There's enough space inside for 
two to live in luxury. Yet it weighs less than 
many summer tents — only 3.1kg. 

With the integral pitch system, fly and inner 
go up together in one operation. All you do 
is thread the three shock-corded poles 
through their sleeves, and peg out the four 
corners. Two minutes later that's it! Or you 
con pitch the fly by itself, giving you o 
spocious shelter weighing just 1.7kg for 
superlight trips. For insect-free shade on hot 
summer days, just pitch the inner. 

The tough Olympus — secure, comfortable 
shelter for the high, wild places. 


TWILIGHT 

If you enjoy travelling light in summer, you'll 
like the new Twilight. It weighs just 2.5kg. 
Yet it has plenty of room for you, a friend, 
ond your equipment. Its near vertical side¬ 
walls give you almost 50% more useable 
volume than A-framed tents of similar floor 
area. It's simple to pitch — just thread the 
two shock-corded poles through their loops 
peg out the four corners, clip on the fly, 
and it's up! 

Lots of mesh keeps the insects out, ond 
allows the air to circulate to keep you cool 
on hot nights. The aerodynamic shape shrugs 
off winds ond rain that would crumple 
ordinary tents. 

Twilight — light, roomy and built to lost. It's 
all the shelter you'll need during Spring, 
Summer ond Autumn backpacking. 


Ask to see the Olympus and Twilight ot one 
of these specialist stores: 

QUEENSLAND TOWNSVILLE, Townsville Bushwolking Supplies/FORTITUDE VALLEY, Scout Outdoor 
Centre/IPSWICH, Torre Mountain Croft/NEW SOUTH WALES NEWCASTLE, Bush Escape/KATOOMBA. Kotoombo 
Outdoor Centre/SYDNEY, Mountain Equipment, Norski/ALBURY, Outdoor Experience/AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL 
TERRITORY CANBERRA, Bushgear/VICTORIA MELBOURNE, Bush ond Mountain Sports, Bushgeor/BOXHILL, 
The Wilderness Shop/TASMANIA LAUNCESTON, Allgoods/HOBART, Outdoor Equipment, Scout Outdoor 
Centre/BURNIE, Youngs Outdoor Geor/SOUTH AUSTRALIA ADELAIDE,Thor Adventure Equipment. 
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This problem can be overcome by threading the 
tape in from the top instead of the bottom. 

Sydney’s Outdoor Life has recently released 
the Canyon range of packs. The Voyager is a 
travel pack designed around an adjustable, hip¬ 
loading suspension system. A large pocket zips 
off to become a day pack. 

The Bell Creek is a large front-opening day 
pack with a padded back. 

The latest pack in the Canyon range is the 
Cayley. A top-loading bushwalking pack of 65 
litre capacity, the Cayley has two 
compartments and the same suspension 
system as the Voyager. 

Two overseas brands of travel luggage have 
recently appeared on the Australian market. 
Paddy Pallin is importing three models of Kelty 
(USA) travel packs. In each case one size is 
claimed to fit all torso lengths. 

Karrimor has introduced its ‘adventure 
lifestyle luggage’, Karentura. A substantial range 
of well-thought-out products, it covers 
everything from briefcase panniers(i) to 
substantial, compartmented rucksacks. Three 
camera bags, ranging from $111 to $148, are 
included- They are named after English 
rucksack sports photographer John Cleare and 
appear to include some useful features and to 
give good value for money. Karrimor Australia 
has made this range available locally. 

• How Lowe Can You Go? Lowe is a name 
that has become well known to walkers and 
climbers over the last few years. Recently Lowe 
has produced a range of ‘state of the art’ 
camera bags for serious outdoor 
photographers. Called Lowepro, it offers a large 
and varied selection from lens and camera 
pouches to complex camera bags and packs. 

Lowepro’s Pro 35 camera bag. Glenn Tempest 




<§>The 1983 Chouinard Catalog has arrived! 


New gear, great photos, 
and an article on alpine 
style climbing in Alaska. 
Don’t miss it. 

Our 1983 line of 
Chouinard Equipment 
for Alpinists is 
better than ever and 
includes our new 
interchangeable pick ice 
tools, the Pyramid, 
Pearabiner, and headlamp 

I to name just a few. 

See these and all the 
new Chouinard Products 
at your local dealer 
or write us for the 
new ’83 catalog. 


Chouinard Equipment Ltd. 
P.O. Box 90, Dept. NX 
Ventura, Ca. 93002 
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Take the disease out of water 

with Puritabs 



Reduce the threat of gastrointestinal upsets such 
as diarrhoea caused by water-borne disease - treat 
your drinking and cooking water with Puritabs, 
the effervescent water purification tablet. 

• Designed for water bottles, billycans, etc., Puritabs wipes 
out micro-organisms in water. One tablet purifies one litre 
of water in 10 minutes or two litres if left for 30 minutes. 

• Virtually tasteless in water, they dissolve rapidly. Foods, 
beverages and concentrates prepared with such water are 
unchanged in flavour or appearance. 

• Available in packs of 36 (3 strips of 12 tablets in foil) 
from leading retail pharmacies, camping and disposal 
stores and Scout Outdoor Centres. 

Puritabs-Maxi bulk water purification tablets now in foil 
packets of 30. 

- SCHERING CORPORATION U.S.A. 

v tp. Australian Subsidiary 

giti ESSEX laboratories pty. ltd. 


N SW (02) 6244444 


Health care is our business 


Excellence in quality, design and 
manufacture is the way we at 
Outgear approach all our products. 
Designed for Australian conditions, 
the Outgear range includes: 

► Silk inner sheets 

► Map cases 

► Koorong and Kapana rucksacks 

► Closed cell foam sleeping mats 

► Wildcraft tent pegs 

► Utility bags and stuff sacks 

► Utility straps 

► Canvas water buckets 

We also carry a select range of imported 
products including: 

► Perry whistles Pealess safety whistles 

► Marechal tents Lightweight tents for all 
rucksack sports 

For the do-it-yourself enthusiast we have: 

► Fastex fasteners for webbing or cord 

► Proofed nylon fabric 

► Webbing and Tape 

► Velcro 

► Cord and more . . . 


Silk Sleeping 
Sheet by Outgear 

The Outgear silk sleeping 
sheet offers you the very 
best in warmth, comfort 
and compactness. 
Crumpling into a tiny 
7 x 18 cm stuff sack, it 
will always fit easily in 
your pack, even when 
space and weight are at a 
premium. Each sheet is 
100% Chinese silk and 
comes in a medium 
(185 cm, 120 g) and large (210 cm, 150 g) size; 
both are a roomy 85 cm wide. Silk is a strong, 
durable and ancient fabric that has stood the test 
of time. It is easily kept clean by either hand¬ 
washing or dry-cleaning. Why downgrade your 
expensive sleeping bag with a heavy inner sheet? 
Use a silk sheet and improve the quality of your 
outdoor experience. At your favorite stockist. 




Outgear products are available at good bushwalking and camping stores. Trade enquiries: OUTGEAR 12 Williamson Road Maribyrnong 3032 (03) 317 8886 
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caving equipment 

230 Sussex st srDwer 

PHONE 02-2642095 
MAILORDER f BANKCARD 


The products are manufactured in durable 
11 ounce Cordura in a variety of colours. Straps, 
buckles and cords are all up to a standard you 
would expect for hard use in the field. The items 
are well designed, with an emphasis on 
function and pleasing style. Attention to detail 
is a feature throughout; specialized foam for 
straps and padding, top quality zips and heavy- 
duty nylon stitching. 

Of particular interest is the impressive array 
of shoulder bags obtainable in a variety of sizes. 
These will cater for single-camera 
photographers through to square-format, multi¬ 
body gear freaks! To top it off, Lowepro also 
includes a couple of robust camera packs to 
be worn on the back and similar in size to a 
normal day pack. 

Lowepro is not cheap ... but it is good. 

Glenn Tempest 

• Bags of Fun. Outdoor Life has been 
appointed distributor of the new Downia 
sleeping bags. Offering excellent value for 
money, the range comprises three mummy 
bags and two tapered rectangular bags. Fill 
weight ranges from 600 to 1,100 grams of 
minimum 550 loft down. 

A good way to extend the life and warmth 
of any sleeping bag is to use an inner sheet. 
Outgear-Wilderness Equipment has solved the 
old weight and bulk problem of this desirable 
luxury with its silk inner bags. They come in two 
sizes, pack almost to nothing and retail for the 
sobering but not surprising price of $44. 

• What’s Cooking? Optimus’ new stove, the 
199 Ranger, can operate on Shellite, petrol or 
methylated spirits. RRP about $80. 

MSR Firefly stoves, described in our previous 
issue, have developed some faults; the 
lubricant in the valve can break down and clog 
it and, with misuse, the fuel tube can be easily 
damaged. The distributors have requested that 
Fireflys already purchased be returned to the 
place of purchase for possible replacement 
with a new model. 

• Shelter. Over several days this winter the 
Macpac Olympus tunnel tent provided spacious 
and secure shelter for two. 

It weighs about three kilograms. The inner 
tent hangs by sleeves from three aluminium 
hoops. Though these sleeves are vented at 
intervals, air movement between the inner tent 
and fly is difficult to encourage, particularly 
during rain and snowfall when the vestibule 
must be sealed. The fly stretches over the 
hoops and, with encouragement from inside, 
shed continuous snowfall over three days. The 
Olympus is well made and good value at $345. 

The inner tent and fly of the new model 
(which will cost around $400) pitch 
simultaneously and are linked together by 
press-studded tapes. The unrestricted air flow 
should help reduce what condensation we 
encountered. 

At 2.5 kilograms, the new Macpac Twilight 
tunnel is lighter than the Olympus. The Twilight 
inner tent is suspended from two hoops by 
shock-cord loops. RRP $325. 

Peter Storm has introduced the Bertoni 
Scenic, another two-person lightweight tent, 
weighing 1.9 kilograms. A single graphite ridge 
hoop arches from one end of the tent to the 
other. 

• The Light Way. Light weight is all the go 
at the moment. So Silva has developed a new 
lightweight, all-purpose, quality compass; 
model 27. 

It weighs only 23 grams, is luminous for night 
use, liquid filled, shockproof, waterproof, has 


Wild Tent 

Macpac Olympus 



2-man storm shelter with , waterproof 
vestibule. Weight 3 kilograms. $345 

(recommended retail) 

at Youngs Outdoor Gear 

29 Wilson Street Burnie Tasmania 7320 
Ph (004) 31 6706 Mail Order welcome 



TRAMPING-CLIMBING 
Courses and Expeditions 



Full service from Christchurch: 
Transport, Food, Guide, Equipment, 
Accommodation. 

Bookings: Mountain Equipment Ltd 
384 Montreal St., Christchurch. 
Phone 793-747. 

ALPINE RECREATION 
CANTERBURY LTD 

119 Warren Crescent 
Christchurch, 2 
, Phone 389-502 
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The Herbert 

WHITE WATER RAFTING 

14 days of excitement 
and beauty in Queensland’s 
tropics. 

Regular departures May to Sept 
(Write for a free brochure) 



Angel Rain Expeditions Pty Ltd 
8th Floor TAA Building 
144 North Terrace Adelaide 5000 
Phone (08)212 5175 




scout outdoor centre 


Specialists in Bushwalking and Lightweight Camping 
Equipment and Advice 

Our Current Range includes: W QgPMUS o» DOWNIA 

~ WKrtR fi® r ibwe 



Outdoor Gear for Everyone at — 


MITCHAM: 20-22 Station Street 
MELBOURNE: Myer House Arcade 
MOORABBIN: 880 Nepean Highway 
ESSENDON: 47 Rose Street 


873 5061 
663 3228 
555 7811 
337 6990 


Mail Orders to: 

P.O. Box 128, Moorabbin, Vic. 3189 

Scout Shops also at: 

Ivanhoe, Ballarat, Bendigo & Geelong 

All Brands in stock at time of placement. 
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Bogong Jack 
Adventures 


O perating year round in the 
north-east of Victoria, 
we know the region and its 
people. Over 20 one- to six-day 
holidays to choose from. 

Spring and Autumn Multi¬ 
activity four-wheel-drive pub and 
camping tours, horse-riding, 
cycling, walking, trout fishing 
Summer Wildflower rambles, 
walking, horse-riding 
Winter Nordic skiing, Snow 
shoeing 

Not just activity but a quality 
adventure holiday experience. 
Brochure and 
details from: 

Bogong Jack 


PO Box 209 
Wangaratta 
Victoria 3677 
(057) 21 3145 
or the Victorian 
Government 
Travel Centres 



f^VENTW£ 



Silva 27 compass. 

a sighting mirror in a protective lid for accurate 
bearings and features an ingenious sun watch 
as well. 

A built-in safety pin enables the compass to 
be pinned to clothing leaving the hands free. 

The protractor baseplate has a millimetre 
scale enabling the compass to be used in 
conjunction with maps. RRP about $20. 

• Bits and Pieces. No self-respecting gear 
freak would be without at least one Universal 
Camping and Gardening Tool from the Hing 
Wah Houseware Manufactory, distributed in 



Australia by Grant Minervini Agencies. Some 
wag even sent us the leaflet on it, asking if we’d 
got one (each) yet! 

The Rosebank Stackhat is a new Australian 
protective sports helmet available in a variety 
of sizes with a maximum weight of 580 grams. 
The manufacturer suggests it would be suitable 
for ski touring and canoeing. 

The helmet, Wayne, the helmet! 



A 

Opportunity 

to Complete 
Your Set! 

Limited back issues of Wild are available for 
$2.95 each posted anywhere in Australia (Add 
$1.00 for each copy to overseas addresses.) 
Issue 1 Tent survey, Lako^St Clair 
National Park, Snovi(0(Wimtains ski 
touring McK\rpEmg, Himalayan 
kayak incpBroff Mosley. 

Issue 2 Parka survey, bushwalking the 
Divide, Mt Bogong in winter, canoeing 
the Shoalhaven, Kim Carrigan, caving. 
Issue 3 Rucksack survai^Tasmania’s 
south coast, hiqh pl0i\JbRiing, types of 
canoeing^bM^etEyan climb, Milo 
Dunphy.Ssex notes; Blue Mountains 
canyons. 

Issue 4 Sleeping bag survey, the 
Franklin, Flinders Ranges, XC ski bases, 
Nymboida River, Mt Aspiring climb, 
orienteering, photo contest, track notes; 
Powelltown railways, Macdonnell 
Ranges. 

Issue 5 Cross country ski survey, 
walking in Queensland and in New 
Zealand, cross country downhill, 
canoeing the Mitta Mitta, Reinhold 
Messner, bushwalking with a baby, track 
notes; Blue Mountains. 

Issue 6 Stoves survey, Stirling Ranges 
walk, ski tour from Kiandra to Kosi, 

Peter Genders, Dombrovskis photos, El 
Capitan climb, Tasmanian caves, track 
notes; Budawangs, Reedy Creek Gorge. 
Issue 7 Canoe survey, Western Arthurs, 
Bob Brown, Snowy Mountains ski 
touring, kayak roll, rock women, family 
walking, track notes; Snowy River, 

Mt Howitt area. 

Issue 8 Bushwalking boot survey, New 
Guinea caving, Blue Mountains 
explorers, Main Range ski touring, 
Flinders Island kayaking, Changabang, 
Western Australia folio, Girraween, track 
notes; Victoria’s Great South West 
Walking Track. 

Issue 9 Ropes survey, Himalayan 
trekking, cross country skiing; getting 
started, Mt Bogong to Mt Hotham, 
Australian canoe championships, Heard 
Island expedition, gear freak rating, 
winter folio, track notes; Western 
Australia’s south coast. 

Send cheque or money order to Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 
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HOLIDAYS 



Canoe Tours Australia specializes 
exclusively in river running 
holidays. Join us for a 
marvellous experience on one or 
more of Australia’s fun rivers. 

Choose from canoes or 
rafts, rivers from Victoria to 
northern New South Wales. 
Canoeing 

• Murrumbidgee / Tumut Rivers 

• Macleay River 


• Lower Nymboida River 

Rafting 

• Upper Murray River 

• Snowy River 

• Upper Nymboida River 

Trips are from 3 to 6 days 
and range from $165 to $360. 
All trips are guided by our 
professionals. They will teach 
you river skills, do all the 
cooking, serve you wine with 


dinner and happily do the 
washing up! 

We provide everything you 
need for a fabulous hassle-free 
holiday. 

For brochures and bookings: 
Canoe Tours Australia 
8 Barton Court, Bourke Street, 
Barton, ACT 2600 (062) 73 3983 

► ODE NINTH SEASON 



FOLLOW 

MATTHEW 

FLINDERS 


Expedition Investigator 

The Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society 
offers fit 17 to 23-year-old young 
people the chance for adventure while exploring and surveying the ecology of the Coffin Bay 
area on South Australia’s west coast. Visit the offshore islands. Search for rare marsupials and 
for evidence of aboriginal occupation. 27 December 1983 to 31 January 1984. A doctor and 
good science leaders are needed to take part for a reduced fee. Cost is about $650 ex Adelaide. 


Australian and New Zealand Scientific Exploration Society 
Write: ANZSES, PO Box 174, Albert Park, Victoria 3206 
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Wildfire 

Testy 


I would like you to publish this letter as a reply 
to your equipment test report on our Chrysalis 
tent in the winter Wild page 83. 

There were important facts missing from 
your Chrysalis report which Hallmark believe 
must be published to enable your readers to 
judge for themselves. 

Firstly, a potential purchaser must be aware 
of the properties of Klimate-type fabrics used 
in the manufacture of single-skinned tents. 
From our rigorous testing procedure we know 
Klimate fabric performs to specification 
(prototypes of Chrysalis were used exclusively 
during Graeme Dingle and Peter Hillary's epic 
365 day traverse of the Himalayas during 1981). 
However, we do accept that under certain 
climatic conditions the fabric may not perform 
to specification. 

This fact can be conveyed to the potential 
purchaser in two ways — via the retail 
salesperson and through the manufacturer’s 
literature: in Hallmark's case by both an article 
in our 1983 catalogue (page 46) and in the 
three-page insert included with each tent. 

It then becomes the purchaser’s decision to 
weigh the advantages of the Chrysalis; 1.8 
kilogram weight, minimal bulk, ease of pitching 
etc, versus disadvantages of a single-skinned 
breathable waterproof Klimate tent with 
possible fabric malfunction during certain 
climatic conditions. 

Your test was conducted during Easter in 
‘perfect testing conditions'. The weather was 
described as cold, misty and frosty (was it the 
Grampians?). Are these conditions comparable 
to those of the Himalayas or Victorian Alps? 

Hallmark have sold many Chrysalis tents on 
both sides of the Tasman without major 


complaint. We stand by our products and 
always honour our respected guarantee. We 
believe in the Chrysalis and the job it was 
designed to do. 

I trust this article completes the Chrysalis 
test report. 

Dick Harold 
General Manager 
Hallmark Leisure Goods Pty Limited 
Melbourne, Vic 

The Chrysalis was tested by us on Mt Bogong, 
in the Grampians and elsewhere in Victoria, in 
a variety of conditions typical of those 
encountered by walkers in south-east Australia, 
but not in the Himalayas. We used the Chrysalis 
in the presence of other tent dwellers who were 
not troubled by condensation. 

Hallmark suggests that 'a potential 
purchaser must be aware of the properties of 
Klimate-type fabrics’, but many consumers 
would feel that it is the responsibility of 
manufacturers of tents made of these fabrics 
to ensure that prospective purchasers are 
properly and fully informed of their 'properties’ 
before purchase. 

It is unlikely that the average buyer would 
be able to read Hallmark's 52-page catalogue 
before buying a tent. In any event, the catalogue 
(on page 46) includes the statement: ‘Problems 
experienced are frosting on the inside of the 
fabric and heavy condensation forming during 
some extreme conditions.’ The three-page 
insert which is included with each tent suggests 
steps to overcome condensation and adds: ‘If 
all efforts fail and the inside of your tent is still 
damp (which can happen occasionally), rest 
assured that you would be having the same 


problem in any tent regardless of its 
construction: 

Not all retailers will have had the opportunity 
to test the Chrysalis for themselves and, when 
advising customers, will be forced to rely on 
Hallmark's claims for the product. 

What ‘performs to specification’ means is 
not clear. But it is all the more confusing when, 
in the letter above (paragraph three), Hallmark 
writes that the fabric concerned 'performs to 
specification’, yet in the next sentence 
acknowledges that it ‘may not perform to 
specification'! 

We may be old-fashioned but we see the 
primary function of a tent being to keep the 
occupant dry. Our testing got us wetter, and 
under more circumstances, than we had 
expected from reading Hallmark’s literature. 

Chris Baxter 
Editor 

Phreak Doubt 

It was with great hilarity that I read your article 
on gear freak rating, but it must be pointed out 
that the winner under such a system would not 
be a true gear freak, as several important 
details were missed: 

Packs — You simply MUST own a Gregory; 
10 points, and score an extra 20 if you've had 
it modified. 

Tents — Flexible aluminium poles score 
equal with fibreglass; take an extra 20 points 
for each Gore-Tex tent you still have. 

Torches — Score 5 for each head-lamp and 
20 if you own two or more Teckna Lites. 

Occupation — Score 10 for each different 
shop worked in; a true gear freak will work 
everywhere if possible. 


Purodouun! 



_ Specialising in walled Superdown sleeping bags 

^ N POLAtt 


• Made to any size • Filled to your 
requirements *18 models to 
choose from, including: 


A walled bag with a full- 
length zip. Ideal for 
summer or winter. Two 
can be zipped together 
to form a double bag. 
Draftproof flap over zip 
for cold conditions. 


Available at scout shops and all good bushwalking and mountainee 
Trade Enquiries: 

PURAX FEATHER HOLDINGS PTY. LTD., RESERVOIR, VIC. 3073. Teleph 
Manufacturers of down blankets and all Continental feather be 
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UFA 


SUPER 


UNDERWEAR 

Warm, dry, comfortable; UFA! 


UFA SUPER underwear 
controls skin humidity, aiding 
the body’s natural cooling 
mechanisms — preventing 
overheating when active and 
overcooling while resting. 

The UFA SUPER 
polypropylene knit is light, 
form-fitting, durable and 
doesn't absorb or retain 
moisture. UFA SUPER 
takes perspiration 
away from your body 
keeping you warm, 
dry and comfortable. 

If you walk, ski, 
climb, paddle, jog, 
cycle, sail or in 
fact indulge in any 
everyday activity, 
start with UFA then 
decide what else 
you'll need to wear. 







■ B Hejjy-Hansen 



SUPER 


Available from all good outdoor shops 



Armadale OUTDOORS 

65 Glenferrie Road Malvern 3144 Phone (03) 509 1780 

Great gear 

for the Great Outdoors 


Lifestyle — Score 10 for each item of gear 
you have bought, have never used and never 
intend to use. Own it, look at it, display it. Use 
it? What for, there's always something better! 

Writing — Score 50 for writing a Wild gear 
survey, the ultimate success. 

Arch Phreak 
Melbourne, Vic 

Franklin Sewer? 

Many people will be already preparing for a trip 
down the Franklin River this summer. Now, 
thanks to the High Court decision, the Franklin 
runs free. Many thousands of people will be 
able to experience its awesome beauty. The 
scars made by the Hydro-Electric Commission 
will eventually heal but will the scars made by 
countless rafters and canoeists in the long term 
cause more damage than the HEC’s $30 million 
rape? 

Now, after the major battle has been won, 
is the time to think even more of the 
conservation of this unique area. Will we lose 
its wilderness character because of our 
carelessness? We must each do more than our 
own fair share in order to protect this area. We 
must ensure that each campsite is as it should 
be when we leave, that no litter is left (be it ours 
or someone else’s), that no flora is disturbed, 
that only a minimum of fire wood is used and, 
of course, that fires are completely 
extinguished. Careless toilet arrangements can 
make a campsite most unpleasant for the next 
group and can lead to illnesses that can not 
be afforded in the wilderness. 

The idea of stricter management is already 
being seriously considered. If the numbers 
rafting and canoeing the Franklin are 
maintained or increased over the 1982-1983 
level, management will become a necessary 
evil. Otherwise the numbers will finish what the 
HEC began. The balance of management 
decisions are always difficult. On what basis 
are some visitors chosen and some rejected? 
Commercial trips, private rafters and canoeists 
— which deserve priority? The first-time visitor 
or the repeat expeditions? Js the decision to be 
based on experience, qualifications, by ballot 
or on a first-in, first-served basis? Should party 
size be limited? 

Should permanent campsites with toilet 
facilities be established on the river or should 
visitors be encouraged to vary campsites so 
the impact on any single area will be lessened? 
The most important of all these decisions is 
who will be the decision makers? 

If we, this year’s and next year’s users, take 
extra care and, with the lack of media coverage, 
the number of users drops, perhaps no 
management will be necessary. However, 
people who have been down this wonderful 
river usually wish to go again, and their 
enthusiasm encourages others to go also 
. . . Therefore, our personal dedication to 
conservation must be at its peak on the Franklin 
and we must accept that ‘official’ management 
must become a fact of life. 

When preparing for this season’s trip down 
the Franklin, think carefully about the impact 
you will make. Take an extra bag for rubbish, 
take extra care with sanitary arrangements and 
take a stove for cooking. Paddling the Franklin 
is one of the most worthwhile wilderness trips 
and it is now up to us to make sure that it will 
still be so in 50 years time. 

Jane Farrance 
Kew, Victoria 

Readers' letters are welcome. A selection will be published 
in this column. Letters of less than 200 words are more likely 
to be published. Write to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 
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Coming soon... 



the ultimate name 
in wilderness softwear 


A full range of sleeping bags, Gore-Tex rainwear, 
ski garments, down clothing and tents... 
see your nearest outdoors specialist 




Suppliers 


Australian Capital Territory 

Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
Shop 6 CAGA Centre 
38 Akuna Street 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7153 
CSE Camping Sports 
Equipment Pty Ltd 
11 Townshend Street 
Phillip 2606 
Ph (062) 82 3424 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

46 Northbourne Avenue 
Canberra 2601 

Ph (062) 47 8949 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
89 Petrie Plaza 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 47 8439 
Stefan Jurkiewicz Camping 
Centre 

47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 

Ph (062) 80 6519 
The Wilderness Shop 
1st Floor 
Monaro Mall 
Civic Centre 
Canberra 2608 
Ph (062) 49 8011 

New South Wales 

B-Line Boats & Canoes Pty Ltd 

54 Knight Street 

Lansvale 2140 

Ph (02) 727 9622 

Bush Escape 

Shop 14A 

The Junction Village Centre 
10 Kenrick Street 
The Junction 2291 
Ph (049) 69 5258 
Caving Equipment 
230 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2095 
Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 
Eastwood Camping Centre 
Pty Ltd 

3 Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Ph (02) 858 2775 
High Tops Equipment 
PO Box 98 
Glenbrook 2773 
Ph (047) 39 2145 
Katoomba Outdoor Centre 
Pty Ltd 

285 Main Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 
Mountain Designs 
494 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 8238 
Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
21 Falcon Street 
Crows Nest 2065 
Ph (02) 439 3511 
Mountain Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

291 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3146 


Norski 

74 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 7792 
Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 
Opposite Thredbo turnoff 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (0648) 62 458 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 The Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
61 Macquarie Street 
Parramatta 2150 
Ph (02) 633 3746 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
69 Liverpool Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 
Solitary Islands Canoe 
& Dive Service 
396 High Street 
Coffs Harbour 2450 
Ph (066) 52 2422 
Southern Cross Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 
Southern Cross Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

355 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 4526 
The Wilderness Shop 
399 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 7929 
Wilderness Expeditions 
26 Sharp Street 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (0648) 21 587 

Queensland 

Austen Canoes 

29 Ipswich Road 

Woolloongabba 4102 

Ph (07) 391 8588 

Boomerang Tent City 

47 Sherwood Road 

Rocklea 4106 

Ph (07) 48 9554 

The Camping Centre 

25 Ipswich Road 

Woolloongabba 4102 

Ph (07) 391 6930 

Environment Outlet Book Shop 

170 Ann Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 221 0188 

Feather Your Nest 

21 Hill Street 

Toowoomba 4350 

Ph (076) 38 1943 

Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 

42 Douglas Street 

Milton 4064 

Ph (07) 369 0965 

Jim the Backpacker 

Shop A21 

Queens Arcade 

77 Queen Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 229 6609 

Mountain Experience 

224 Barry Parade 

Fortitude Valley 4006 

Ph (07) 52 8804 

Rosco Canoes 

382 Lutwyche Road 

Windsor 4053 

Ph (07) 57 7465 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

132 Wickham Street 

Fortitude Valley 4006 

Ph (07) 52 4744 

Torre Mountain Craft Pty Ltd 

Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 
Townsville Bushwalking Supplies 
279 Charters Towers Road 
Hermit Park 4812 


Whitewater World 
18 Killara Crescent 
Petrie 4502 

Ph (07) 285 2127 (24 hrs) 

South Australia 

Bon Voyage Enterprises (Canoes) 

2 Sandilands Street 

Lockleys 5032 

Ph (08) 356 6237 

Flinders Camping 

296 Gilles Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 223 1913 

The Scout Shop & Outdoor 

107 Pirie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 
Thor Adventure Equipment 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 

Tasmania 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 

71 York Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 31 3644 

Jolly Swagman 

107 Elizabeth Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 3680 

Outdoor Equipment 

212 Liverpool Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 6213 

Paddy Pallin 

32 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0777 

The Scouting & Camping Shop 

107 Murray Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 3885 

The Wilderness Shop 

155 Liverpool Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 9370 

Young's Outdoor Gear 

29 Wilson Street 

Burnie 7320 

Ph (004) 31 6706 


Victoria 

Abel Bushwalking & Camping 
36 Bell Street 
Heidelberg 3081 
Ph (03) 459 9999 
Armadale Outdoors Pty Ltd 
65 Glenferrie Road 
Malvern 3144 
Ph (03) 509 1780 


Auski Sales Pty Ltd 
9 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 1412 


Bendigo Adventure Activities 
163 View Street 
Bendigo 3550 
Ph (054) 43 8620 
Bush & Mountain Sports 
Pty Ltd 

146 High Street 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 862 1801 
Bush & Mountain Sports 
Pty Ltd 

204 La Trobe Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 347 9279 
Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 
Canoe Equip 
Shop 11 

427 Hampton Street 
Hampton 3188 
Ph (03) 598 8814 


The Canoe Factory 
22 High Street 
Glen Iris 3146 
Ph (03) 25 5159 


Canoes Plus 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 80 5934 


Chandler’s Outdoor 
47 High Street 
Shepparton 3630 
Ph (058) 21 4228 


& Ski 


Current Craft Plastic Kayaks 
360 Spencer Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 328 3453 
Eastern Mountain Centre 
401 Riversdale Road 
Camberwell Junction 3123 
Ph (03) 82 7229 


Eastern Mountain Centre 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7787 


Marechal Camping Supplies 
8 Johnson Street 
Oakleigh 3166 
Ph (03) 569 0681 


Mountain Designs 
61 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 2586 


Mountain Sports Wodonga 
25 South Street 
Wodonga 3690 
Ph (060) 24 5488 


Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
Cnr Glenway Parade and 
O'Sullivan Road 
Glen Waverley 3150 
Ph (03) 232 5614 
Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
300 Stephensons Road 
Mt Waverley 3149 
Ph (03) 277 9127 
Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
42 Pascoe Vale Road 
Moonee Ponds 3039 
Ph (03) 370 3303 
Nordic Ski & Backpacking 
Pty Ltd 

77 Murrumbeena Road 
Murrumbeena 3163 
Ph (03) 569 8368 


Outdoor Gear 

1213A Sturt Street 

Ballarat 3350 

Ph (053) 32 7516 

Outgear Wilderness Equipment 

PO Box 169 

Ivanhoe 3079 

Ph (03) 67 2274 


Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
55 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 9485 


Purax Feather Holdings Pty Ltd 

106 Henty Street 

Reservoir 3073 

Ph (03) 460 6422 

Sam Bear Specialist Camping 

Store 

225 Russell Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 663 2191 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

880 Nepean Highway 

Moorabbin 3189 

Ph (03) 555 7811 

Sportana Pty Ltd 

1232 High Street 

Malvern 3144 

Ph (03) 509 0195 

The Wilderness Centre 

399 Lonsdale Street 

(Enter from Hardware Street) 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 5884 

The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 

1 Carrington Road 

Box Hill 3128 

Ph (03) 898 3742 


Western Australia 

The Canoe Shop 
924 Albany Highway 
East Victoria Park 6101 
Ph (09) 362 6864 
Pilbara Outdoor 
Equipment WA Pty Ltd 
PO Box 344 
Tom Price 6751 
Ph (091) 89 1416 






The Scout Shop and 
Outdoor Centre 
581 Murray Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 5259 
Western Canoe Centre 
261 Oueen Victoria Street 
North Fremantle 6159 
Ph (09) 335 9173 
Wilderness Equipment 
PO Box 83 
Fremantle 6160 
Ph (09) 335 2813 

New Zealand 

The Alpine Guides Mountain 
Shop 

Mt Cook National Park 

Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alp Sports Mountain Shop 

235 High Street 

Christchurch 

Ph (03) 67 148 

Mountain Equipment (NZ) Ltd 

384 Montreal Street 

Christchurch 

Ph (Christchurch) 793 747 
The Wilderness Shop 
101 Lower Stuart Street 
Dunedin 

Ph (Dunedin) 773 679 

Adventure 


Queensland 

Climb High 

PO Box 93 

Broadway 4006 

Ph (07) 52 8804 

Down River Canoe Cruises 

18 Killara Crescent 

Petrie 4502 

Ph (07) 285 2127 (24 hrs) 
interNATIONAL PARKtours 
Binna-Burra Lodge 
Beechmont 4211 
Ph (075) 33 3583 
Mountain Craft 
Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 

South Australia 

Angel Rain Expeditions Pty Ltd 

8th Floor 

144 North Terrace 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 212 5175 

Mountain Adventure 

40 Waymouth Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 212 7857 

Wilderness World Pty Ltd 

8th Floor 

144 North Terrace 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 212 3760 


activities 

Australian Capital Territory 

Canoe Tours Australia 
8 Barton Court 
Bourke Street 
Barton 2600 
Ph (062) 73 3983 


Tasmania 

Bushwalkers Transport 
186 Campbell Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 2226 
Craclair Tours 
PO Box 516 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 


New South Wales 

Adventure Travel Centre 
28 Market Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 8057 

Associated Research Exploration 
& Aid (AREA) 

Suite 1, 1st Floor 
109 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ausventure 
860 Military Road 
Mosman 2088 
Ph (02) 960 1677 
Bungonia Abseiling and 
Caving School 
5 Balfour Road 
Austinmer 2514 

Ph (042) 67 3415 (until 9.30 pm) 

Cascade Tours 

cA Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 

PO Box 72 

Jindabyne 2627 

Ph (0648) 62 458 

New Guinea Expeditions 

28 O'Connell Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 231 6066 

Nymboida Whitewater Rafting 


Woolgoola 2450 
Ph (066) 54 1788 
Rockcraft Climbing School 
285 Main Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 
Skilltrek 
PO Box 35 
Adaminaby 2630 
Ph (0648) 42 360 
Wilderness Expeditions 
26 Sharp Street 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (0648) 21 587 


Franklin River Transport 
PO Box 446 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 31 3841 


Keith Whitta Freelance Guiding 
42 Fenton Street 
Latrobe 7307 
Ph (004) 26 1830 


Maxwell’s Cradle Mountain 
Lake St Clair Bus Service 
Wilmot 7310 
Ph (004) 92 1431 


Mountain Stage Line 
3/10 Suffolk Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 34 0442 


Tasair Pty Ltd 
Cambridge Aerodrome 
Cambridge 7170 
Ph (002) 48 5088 


Wilderness Recreation 
Pty Ltd 
PO Box 446 
Burnie 7320 
Ph(004) 31 3841 
Wilderness Tours 
cA Robert H Geeves 
Arve Road 
Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002) 97 1384 


Victoria 


Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society 
PO Box 174 
Albert Park 3206 
Ph (03) 529 3783 


BaseCamps & Beyond 
‘Musbury’ 

PO Box 37 
Halls Gap 3381 
Ph (053) 56 4300 


Bogong Jack Adventures 
PO Box 209 
Wangaratta 3677 
Ph (057) 21 3145 


Wilderness Expeditions 

Tower Building 
Australia Square 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 27 8742 


International Antarctic 

Expedition 

MJ Rich 

cA Post Office 

East Melbourne 3002 


Mountaincraft 
15 May Street 
Balwyn 3103 
Ph (03) 80 3324 


The Outdoor People Pty Ltd 
PO Box 317 
Croydon 3136 
Ph (03) 725 9419 
Outdoor Travel Centre 
1st Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 


Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 


Peregrine Expeditions 
343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 60 1121 


Selecta Tours Ltd 
PO Box 232 
Glen Waverley 3150 
Ph (03) 277 7203 


Survival Schools 

130 Auburn Road 

Hawthorn 3122 

Ph (03) 818 5388 

Walhalla Mountain Saddle 

Safaris 

PO Box 26 

Erica 3825 

Ph (051) 65 3365 


Wildtrek Pty Ltd 
414 Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7196 


Western Australia 

Nangar 

PO Box 209 

East Victoria Park 6101 

Ph (09) 368 1471 

Packs & Paddles 

Sheffield House 

Room 220A 

713 Hay Street Mall 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 321 2630 


New Zealand 

Adventures, Treks and 
Expeditions 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 

Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alpine Recreation Canterbury 

119 Warren Crescent 

Christchurch 2 

Ph (Christchurch) 389 502 

Alpine Ski Touring 

Ski Guides NZ Ltd 

PO Box 177 

Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7930 
Bill Denz, Mountain Guide 
748 Portobello Road 
Dunedin 

Ph (Dunedin) 29 652 
Helicopter Skiing 
Ski Guides NZ Ltd 
PO Box 177 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7930 
Helicopter Skiing & Alpine Touring 
Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 
Mountain Recreation 
PO Box 204 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7330 
School of Mountaineering 
Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 
Selecta Tours Ltd 
PO Box 761 
Taupo 

Ph (Taupo) 88 355 
White Water Rafts 
PO Box 53 
Queenstown 
Ph (Queenstown) 116 


Nepal 

Sherpa Co-operative Trekking (P) Ltd 
PO Box 1338 
Kamal Pokhari 
Kathmandu 

Ph (Kathmandu) 15 887 


50 cents a word (minimum $5.00) prepaid. 
Deadlines: 15 January (Autumn issue), 15 April 
(Winter), 15 July (Spring), 15 October 


We reserve the right to alter or reject any 
advertisement and will not be held responsible 
for errors, although every care is taken to avoid 


All advertisements are accepted on the 
express condition that they do not in any way 
infringe the Trade Practices Act or violate any 
existing copyright or Trade Mark. 

Send order and payment to Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 


Merinda Canoes. Traditional Canadian 
canoes at old-time prices. Touring and 
Marathon. Singles Cl and doubles C2. 
Bent shaft paddles, sliding bow seats, 
sailing rigs to suit Canadian canoes. 
SAE, 41 Falnash Street, Portland, NSW 
2847. (063) 55 5144. 

Raft Hire and Sales. Wildtrek, 414 
Bourke Street, Melbourne. (03) 67 7196. 
Stephenson ‘Warmlite’ Sleeping Bag 
System. Two separate tops. Vapour 
barrier liners. Down-filled air mattress 
base. Purchased during a period of mail 
order madness. Over $US400. Sell 
$325. 9 Lake Avenue, Cringila, NSW 
2501. (042) 74 1977. 


Clubs are invited to use this column to 
advertise their existence for the benefit of 
novices and newcomers to their areas, to keep 

15 cents a word (minimum $3.00) prepaid. 
Send notice and payment to Wild Publications 
Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 

Army Alpine Association is 

conducting an expedition to Nilgiri 
North September-November this year, 
Lhotse Shar in 1985 and Everest (West 
Ridge) in 1988. The Association also 
fosters skiing and trekking in Australia 
and New Zealand. Any interested 
service personnel should contact the 
Secretary, Captain Zac Zaharias, 
Training Command (02) 339 2643. 

The Australian Rogaining 
Association and its State rogaining 
associations are holding a number of 
12- and 24-hour cross country 
navigation events in the second half of 
1983. Those interested should contact: 
WARA, 337 Marmion Street, Cottesloe; 
VRA, 1 Coppin Street, East Malvern, 
Vic; or NSWRA cA J Challacombe, 
Newholme Research Station, Tilbuster, 
via Armidale, NSW. Copies of 100-page 
book Rogaining — Cross Country 
Navigation, are on sale from all state 
associations or Outdoor Recreation in 
Australia, Box 228, Cottesloe, WA 6011 
for $8. 

The Dandenong Valley Bush Walking 
Club conducts fortnightly outings for all 
age groups. Activities include canoeing, 
climbing, horse and bike riding as well 
as day and extended walks. Club meets 
every second Thursday of each month 
at 13 Aquila Crescent, Endeavour Hills 
at 8.00 pm, or write to PO Box 288, 
Dandenong, Vic 3175. Telephone (03) 
791 2551. 

The Victorian Climbing Club meets at 
8 pm on the last Thursday of each 
month (except December; and second 
last Thursday in September) at 188 
Gatehouse Street, Parkville 3052. 
Visitors and new members interested in 
rockclimbing are welcome. Contact the 
Secretary, GPO Box 1725P, Melbourne, 
Victoria 3001. 











MOUNTAIN 

DESIGNS 


Wilderness Equipment 

Specialists 

Shops at: 

494 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
(02) 267 8238 
61 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
(03) 67 2586 
224 Barry Parade 
Fortitude Valley 
Brisbane 4006 
(07) 52 8804 


Geoff Robertson on an unnamed 
first ascent (grade 26) at Bombo 
Quarry, NSW. Photo Glenn 
Robbins. » 




T^ARRIMOR 

IV LEADERS IN TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE 


Karrimor’s own specially developed 
material, KS lOOe is guaranteed for 
life; and their Silvaguard guaranteed 
for five years. This durability 
combined with the most advanced 
designs, new standards of comfort and 
a choice of three hip-loading systems 
to suit your activity, make Karrimor 
the leading range of rucsacs. 

Write for the Karrimor 
Technical Guide: 

Karrimor Australia Pty. Limited, 

P.O. Box 135,Beaconsfield, 

N.S.W. 2014. 

Rucsac illustrated here Kalahari. 




















